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What Students Said 



"IVi’ auwt to tiikc who Inwc the abiUty to yet i)ito colleye mni put it in their 



"Thciv nren't iit^ miniy i^tiuient^ here, <o they yet to talk to each ami every one of 
us. ...ami theii expect more of us. It's one book per week here, ami they just expect you to 

read it." 



"Students said they spend three or four hours on homework each 
me discipline myself to read."' (a hiyh school sophomore said). 



niyht....'lt's helped 



The tinny I fell in love with is that the classes aren't that biy. 



"You're haviuy fun while.yoii're learniny 



....This wasn't what I expected." 



"The best part is the individual atteutiou If you don't understand somethiny, the 

teachers take the time to explain it to you." 



"It's hard to yet personal atteutiou when the classes are so larye (at publiL hiyh 
school).... The whole time the teacher's sayiny, 'Be tpiiet! Pay attention!"' 



About the Plan 



I’lcin for Social Excellence, Inc. is n not-for-profit organization that utilizes pri- 
vate funds to create or support innovative pilot projects in education in the United 
States. 

The Plan supports programs that are fluid and responsi\'e to the needs of indi- 
\ idual schools and communities rather than programs that attempt to address these 
needs through a system-wide process of reform. This approach allows the Plan and 
its program participants to circumvent overburdened school bureaucracies in order 
to attack the roots of problems that prevent students from succeeding or excelling 
in their studies. 

This "grassroots" approach to educational enrichment and reform is part of a 
growing trend among educators, community leaders, and parents, many of whom 
ha\'e been frustrateci by a lack of opportunities for initiatix'es at the local level. This 
local emphasis ensures that the reform measures are appropriate to the populations 
and circumstances in v.'hich they are developed, and that these programs benefit the 
school, the district and the community in significant and lasting ways. 



About the Author 

Helen Soussou is an iriciependent consultant doing research anci writing in the 
area of education, particularly the relationship between public schools and other 
community institutions. Her professional interests include school-business part- 
nerships, school-linked services, and teacher collaboration with low income par- 
ents. She has written a previous monograph entitled Emploi/Lr Tiiuc-Off for Public 
Schools, for Plan for Social Excellence, Inc. 
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PREFACE 



Traditionally, highly educated families have sought summer 
enrichment experiences for their teen-agers to help them broaden or 
deepen their academic and/ or artistic skills, to assist them in cheir mat- 
uration, and to embellish their "extracurriculars" list for their college 
applications. These kinds of summer experiences ha\'e often given 
uppc'r middle class students a ^’leg up when it comes to competition 
for highly-contested seats in college. 

Gradually, since the creation of the Upward Bound program in 1965 
during the War on Poverty years, the concept of summer enrichment 
has been extended to low income and minority teens. These academic 
enrichment programs have often been developed by and located in 
colleges or universities, but in some instances they have also been cre- 
ated by independent secondary schools. 

One of the first programs to be created by an independent school 
was started in 1978 at Pine Crest School in Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
under the leadership of Mario Pena who was then the principal of Pine 
Crest School. At that time, the idea of creating a summer program 
especially for those students who could never afford private school 
tuition during the school year was a new way of thinking for indepen- 
dent schools, traditionally bastions of the \ ell-to-do who could pay for 
the highest quality education. In 1995, a relatively small percentage of 
independent schools are involved in such programs; still, in the last 
few years, more of them are recasting their mission and seeking ways 
to develop this type of participation in their broader community. 

In 1992, Pine Crest School, again with the help of Mario Pena, now 
executiv'e director of Plan for Social Excellence, Inc., joined with three 
other independe'nt secondary schools in Broward County, Florida to 
form a consortium to develop a summer enrichment program for low 
income' high school students in their county. Their plan was to use the 
experience of Pine Crest School and to extend it, thereby serving more 
students and engaging the talents of more independent school teach- 
ers. This monograph tells the story of that program. Gain the Ed;^c. 
which served 180 students in three years while, at the same time, 
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strengthening the bonds between the four schools and enriching the 
professional experience of those teachers who took part. 

With a small teacher-pupil ratio and dex'oted teachers, Giii)i the Eti 1:1c 
individualized students and sought to maximize the potential of each 
student. The classroom culture was one of fostering the student's plea- 
sure in learning. The p’ 'gram also emphasized SAT preparation for 
older students and focused on building the student's self-identity as a 
pre-college student. All of these attributes are part of what makes a 
good independent school special and w'orth the money to its cus- 
tomers. This is what independent schools do best. The following 
pages will tell the story of how the four schools invoK-ed in Gain the 
Ei 1 ^>c built and carried out their program. 



INTRODUCTION 



They accepted with enthusiasm and a desire to make a contribu- 
tion to the community of Fort Lauderdale by helping some teenagers 
come closer to reaching their academic potential. Specifically, they 
wanted to help economically disadx'antaged teens who had not seen 
themselves as college "material" or who could not clearly see the path- 
ways for getting to college, but who had the intellectual capacity to 
succeed in higher education. In a way, this was "just down their alley 
because their primary work was preparing teens for college. 

But in other ways, this venture was new to these people. For exam- 
ple, they needed to interact with the public schools for recruitment and 
for follow-up of students. Yet, historically these and other indepen- 
dent schools had operated independently of public schools as though 
they were in two different realms. In fact, in many cases, the very mar- 
keting of the private school is centered on offering an alternative to the 
family that is not happy with the public school. Understandably, there 
is usually a reservoir of cultural distance and mutual suspicion 
between public and private school systems. So these schools had to 
deal with the barrier of cultural distance with public schools, their pri- 
mary referral source. 

In addition, these schools needed to approach the wider business 
community to seek funds, yet their primary experience in fundraising 
was within their own constituencies and they ordinarily had very little 
contact with the wider business community. So again, the schools had 
to overcome the barrier of distance from that part of the community 
from which they sought financing. 

These four schools took up the challenge. They must be com- 
mended, first of all, for doing as William Prescott, the Headmaster ot 
the Wheeler School in Rhode Island urges, just "Do it.. .get out there in 
the community and let people know you, both personally and institu- 
tionally."-'^ These schools did that. They dex’eloped and ran a summer 
enrichment program for three years that offered valuable services to 
the participants. 
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“The headmasters of 
Fort Lauderdale 
Christia}! Sehool, Fine 
Crest Sehool, 
Uiiiversiti/ School, and 
Westminster Academy 
were o[fered the oppor- 
tunity to join together 
to develop a summer 
etirichment program 
for low income 
teenagers . " 




The schools were most successful in the aspects of the project that 
came closest to their specialties: the conveying of a sense of pleasure 
in kanung, the teaching of self-discipline in relation to study habits, 
the offering of individual attention in an educational setting, the devel- 
opment of skills for applying to college. 

Their results in relating to the public schools and to the business 
community were more mixed. They succeeded to some extent, but 
they did not achieve their original goals in enrollment figures, in fol- 
low-up or in dollars raised, although enrollment grew each year as the 
staff's community relations experience deepened and former students 
helped pass the word about the positive impact of the program. 

This monograph is written to share with the reader the story of the 
Cain the Ed;^e project with the hope that others will benefit from the 
experiences and the learnings of the teachers and administrators in 
these four schools who have given of themselves to help 180 low 
income students. The first section of the monograph will describe the 
roots and the beginnings of the project up through the acceptance of 
the proposal. The next major section will tell the story of the curricu- 
lum, classroom processes and materials used in each of the four set- 
tings. The third section will focus on joint functions of the consortium 
including publicity, recruitment, and fundraising. The final major sec- 
tion will discuss "ideas for next time" and ways to build upon the 
experience of this consortium. 



"This niouogmph is 
luritUni to shnre with the 
reader the stori/ of the 
Cain the Edge project 
with the hope that others 
will benefit from the 
experiences and the 
learnings of the teachers 
and adnntiistrators." 




Alee 1 . I ee, [r., "Working logc'lhor <mk 1 Working. rul'‘lic -rn\dU* Colkibordtion/' projt'r I iir(i- 
cli' tin- the Klingenstein Irllowship {nl C'olumhid Univorsilv fiMehers C'ollogo). April 14, 
iiiliiNe from llu* National Assoi ialion ot Imti'pc’iuk'nl Sehools (NAIS). 
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BEGINNINGS 



The Birth Of An Idea 

Setting. Broward County lies between Miami and Palm Beach on 
Florida's "Goldcoast." It has 23 miles of Atlantic coastline beaches, but 
it also reaches west to encompass a portion of the Everglades and part 
of the Big Cypress Seminole Indian Reservation. The county's total 
area is 1,211 square miles, but most of Broward's citizens live in the 
eastern third of the county where the dominant metropolis is Fort 
Lauderdale. People sometimes think of Fort Lauderdale and Broward 
County as one and the same; yet, the county has a total of 28 munici- 
palities and continually seems to sprout new housing developments. 

Although well-known in the wider world as a retirement commu- 
nitv' and a resort Fort Lauderdale is also home to local offices of some 
national companies, a substantial small business community, several 
large malls, and fifteen museums. Broward County has a strong 
marine industry with one of the Southeast's deepest harbors at Port 
Everglades. Truck gardening and citrus groves are also important eco- 
nomic activities. 

The 1991 estimated population of the metropolitan area was 
1,271,790 of which 20.6% was under 19 years of age. The area's largest 
minority is African-American at 15.5% of the estimated 1991 popula- 
tion; in 1991, 8.9"/<) of the population was Hispanic and 3'’/.) was of some 
other minority group. 

Broward County has one of the fastest growing school systems in 
the nation with enrollment growing at the rate of 10,000 a year in recent 
years. It is also one of the larger districts in the nation. In 1994-95, 
Broward County schools served o\’er 198,000 students. Large class- 
rooms are typical in a rapidly growing system like this. 

Origin of Program. In January, 1991, as Director of Plan for Social 
Excellence, a foundation founded by a fellow Pine Crest alum. Dr. 
Mario Pena discussed with William McMillan, president of Pine Crest 
School, the idea of expanding Pine Crest's summer enrichment pro- 
gram for minority students by developing similar sites at several other 
Fort Lauderdale independent schools. The focus this time would be on 
low income students of all ethnic backgrounds rather than just minori- 



"BwuHini Coiiutij Itns 
one of the fastest 
growing school 
s\/stenis in the nation 
with enrollment 
growifig at the rate of 
10,000 a year in 
recent years." 
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"The group decided to 
ereate 'The Greater Fort 
Lauderdale Consortium 
of Independent Schools,' 
as a ~oehic!e for their 
cooperative work. " 
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ties. The goal would be to serve Broward County's low income high 
school students who had potential to reach for a college education. 
Major funding would come from Plan for Social Excellence for the first 
three years with an increasing proportion of funds to come from local 
businesses and foundations each year until the fourth year when the 
programs would be locally sustained. 

First Steps. After talking w'ith Pena, McMillan approached the 
headmasters of three other local independent schools: James Meiste of 
Fort Lauderdale Christian School, Dr. James Byer of University School, 
and Dr. Kenneth VVackes of Westminster Academy. The three agreed to 
meet with McMillan and Dr. Lourdes Cow'gill, headmistress of Pine 
Crest School, to explore the concept. Their initial meeting, on January 
29, 1991, revealed enthusiasm and a good deal of consensus within the 
group about how the program should be developed. 

At this initial meeting, the group decided to create "The Greater 
Fort Lauderdale Consortium of Independent Schools," as a vehicle for 
their cooperative work. They outlined a structure for a joint summer 
program as preparation for writing a proposal to Plan for. Social 
Excellence. 

These school leaders agreed that they w'anted to provide a summer 
program of intensive education for students from low income families 
and that they w'ould use Pine Crest's hitaisivc Education for Mi)iorities 
program as their model. They wanted to emphasize mathematics 
usage and language skills, but they agreed to add other subjects w'hich 
could \’ary at each location. They thought that some variation among 
programs as in the popular "magnet" style, would offer students 
choice and an opportunity to pursue personal interests. The group 
anticipated dex'eloping program sites at each campus. 

The school heads identified the dex'elopment directors of the four 
schools as appropriate people to supplement their owm fundraising 
efforts as school heads. They thought they should seek help early on 
from the executive director of the Fort Lauderdale Chamber of 
Commerce. 

McMillan agreed to coordinate the program while Cowgill, w'ould 
officially represent that schotil. 

McMillan and the others had been reluctant to set up a separate 
non-profit corporation, so the Consortium arranged with Plan for 



Social Excellence for foundation monies to be conveyed to the group 
via Pine Crest School. The Consortium did structure itself formally via 
its Articles of Association, written in March, 1991, 



The Consortium's Proposal 

On January 15, 1992, Plan for Social Excellence accepted the pro- 
posal that the Consortium had submitted to it the previous November. 
The Consortium was in business. The following paragraphs contain 
highlights of the consortium's proposal. 

Basic Elements and Structure. Each campus would offer a six 
weeks summer enrichment program on the same days. The entire pro- 
gram including lunch and bus transportation would be without cost to 
the student. Each campus would hire three teachers plus a part-time 
administrator. 

Each school expected to enroll .about 24 students. The leaders 
believed that a low teacher/pupil ratio was an important strength of 
their program, permitting teachers to customize teaching techniques in 
response to the uniqueness of the student. 

Each campus would offer math, English, and a third subject that 
would v'ary by the school. All schools would offer guidance about col- 
lege applications and financial aid. The schools would also offer guid- 
ance services to the students during the winter months. To help with 
follow-up of program graduates, the Consortium planned to ask par- 
ents to have their student's transcript sent each year. 

The Consortium planned to seek students of average or above aver- 
age academic potential with the aim of helping them meet their full 
potential. The student's grades for the previous year would have to be 
a "C" average or above. The founders wanted to avoid a focus on 
remedial work with students who were not firm in the basics. Low 
income students entering the ninth through twelfth grades would be 
eligible. Applicants would need a recommendation from a guidance 
counselor, teacher or minister. Students would be sought who showed 
motivation as evidenced by good school attendance, evidence of 
parental support, and an eagerness to commit themseh’es to the pro- 
gram. 

The Consortium agreed to seek corporate funding at a minimum 
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"The Consortium 
phmncd to seek students 
of average or above 
average academic 
potential with the 
aim of helping them 
meet their full 
potential." 
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"Indcpnidcnt schools 
have indirect subsidies 
from the goiK’rtwient 
lUid, thus, have a 
responsibiliti/ to 
contribute to the 
larger societi /. " 
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level of 10% of program costs the first summer, 20% for the second 
summer, and 30% for the third summer. The Plan for Social Excellence 
grant came to a total of $270,000 to be dispersed at the rate of $90,000 
a year for throe years. 

Mission. The heads of the four schools articulated their philo- 
sophical beliefs about sponsoring these summer programs. They 
believe that independent schools should also serve people who cannot 
afford to pay private school tuition. As non-profits, independent 
schools do not have to pay federal corporate income taxes or local 
property taxes. Also, donors to independent schools can deduct their 
donations in computing their tax bills. In this way, independent 
schools have indirect subsidies from the government and, thus, have a 
responsibility to contribute to the larger society. 

These leaders noted that many economically ciisadvantaged 
teenagers live in Broward County and that many of that group were at 
risk of not meeting their academic potential. They hoped that these 
summer programs would enable students to come closer to reaching 
their capacities for academic achievement, perhaps by entering and 
completing college. They said that "any teenager whose mental poten- 
tial is not fully developed represents a loss to society." 

Objectives. The leaders described the purpose of the consortium 
as "providing a select group of economically disadv'antageti high 
school students with an exposure to cultural, academic and social 
activities which should help prepare such students for college and 
serve as a motivation for them to attend." In the proposal, the school 
heads laid down the following specific objectives: 

• To establish and develop linkages with the 
community in general and local high schools 
specifically; 

• To provide exposure to a college atmosphere; 
to encourage and foster the desire for partic- 
ipation in higher education; and 

•To provide an educational foundation and 
preparatory experience to assist in the enroll- 
ment process and adjustment to higher edu- 
cation. 
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Proposed Budget. The budget submitted with the proposal con- 
tained line items for three teachers and one administrator at each site 
and transportation, lunch costs, student supplies, and facilities main- 
tenance for each site. The budget also allotted funds for the production 
of a brochure and for direct mail and newspaper advertising. No 
funds were allotted for central staffing of the program. 

Consortium Schools' Financial Commitment. In the proposal, the 
school leaders spelled out some administrative costs that they expect- 
ed to absorb as their school's financial contribution to the project. 
Their rough estimate of these costs was an effort to illustrate ways that 
the schools would be making financial contributions to the program. 
They included administrative oversight by the school head and other 
administrative functions within each school such as accounting ser- 
vices, meeting expenses, supplies, and maintenance of facilities. 

Administrative Structure. The project planning as expressed in the 
Articles of Association foresaw that the executive director, McMillan, 
who was president of Pine Ciest School, would oversee the project, 
but his time was not accounted for in the budget or in the "sweat equi- 
ty." Nor was his role mentioned in the proposal itself. 

It was anticipated that each headmaster would contribute some 
time in administrative oversight because that time was accounted for 
in the "sweat equity" section of the proposal, and, also, the heads of 
schools were listed in the Articles of Association as the original con- 
sortium members. 

There were no funds included to pay staff to work on fundraising 
in either the "sweat equity" section or in the budget. Discussion in the 
first January, 1991 meeting had brought out the idea of having each 
school's development director help each school's head raise the neces- 
sary corporate funds, but the development directors were not men- 
tioned in the budget or in the sweat equity. 

The proposal noted that the Consortium had not allotted a lot of 
money for advertising and explained that the planners reasoned that 
most of the recruitment would be done by contacts between each of the 
four schools and public school guidance cxuinselors. (Recruitment had 
been handled in this way by the Pine Crest summer session for minor- 
ity students.) The writer did go on to say that some of these contacts 
might be handled through the Consortium rather than by each school 



"The plmwcrs reasoned 
that most of the 
reeriiHment would 
be done by contacts 
between each of the 
four sciwols and 
public school guidance 
counselors." 
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independency. No salary money was allotted specifically for recruit- 
ing and publicity, either in the budget or in the "sweat equity," leaving 
the implication that there would be little need for such tasks but, when 
needed, they would be done by either the executive director or each 
on-site administrator. 

The grant-giving foundation. Plan for Social Excellence, had asked 
the Consortium to seek an endorsement of the program from the 
superintendent of schools and the Chamber of Commerce to indicate 
that these institutions were informed and that the Chamber would 
help raise funds in the corporate sector. The Consortium obtained let- 
ters expressing best wishes from each institution. 

In summary, the details of the proposed budget have been delin- 
eated because what actually happened was different than what the 
leaders had anticipated and it is hoped that those considering similar 
programs might learn from this pioneering work of building a consor- 
tium among independent schools. For each school head, the concept 
of a consortium was new and, for three of the schools, the whole pro- 
gram concept was new as well, so these "pathfinders" were feeling 
their way and learning as they went along. Most of the school heads 
did not know each other well when they started out. 

One aspect that was not highlighted in the budget or in the pro- 
posal, was the key role that McMillan would play in maintaining the 
Consortium. He was the center, the glue that kept the joint aspects of 
the project going. He maintained regular contact with the funders and 
he called the meetings and kept all participants abreast of what need- 
ed to be done next. 



"It is hoped that those 
cousiderin^:; similar 
programs might learn 
from this pioneering 
work of building a 
eonsortium among inde- 
pendent schools. " 
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PROGRAMS AT THE FOUR SCHOOLS 



This section mox’os directly from nn o\’er\'iew of the Consortium 
founders' planning to the story of whnt actually happened in the class- 
room at each site. Here the focus is on the curriculum and materials 
used, classroom interaction, and teachers' observations. Each story is 
different, but here one can glimpse the heart of Gain the Eci^e. The 
material is taken from end-of-the-year reports and from telephone 
inter\’iews with those teachers who were ax ailable to talk about the 
experience in the summer of 1995. 

Although the overall framework within which these teachers con- 
structed their lessons was similar in some ways, each setting brought 
some variety in emphasis, in teaching styles and in teacher personali- 
ties. These pages illustrate well that there is not just one effective way 
to teach. In each setting, teachers engaged their students in the process 
of learning and mastery in a way that fosters growth. Likewise, in 
many instances, the fruitfulness of the interaction stimulated the teach- 
ers, refreshed them in their vocation, and left them appreciative of the 
opportunity to ha\ e known and taught these students. 



"These pni^es illustrate 
zeell that there is not 
just cue effective way to 
teach. " 
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Fort Lauderdale Christian School 

Fort Lauderdale Christian School, founded over forty years ago, is 
the oldest Christian school in Broward County. It has about 300 stu- 
dents from pre-kindergarten through the twelfth grade. This parent- 
owned school is not affiliated with any one church or denomination. 
Located at 6330 NW 31st Avenue in Fort Lauderdale, it is just a few 
miles from Westminster Academy and Pine Crest School. 

Fort Lauderdale Christian School held a summer camp for elemen- 
tary students on its campus at the same time as Cain the Edge, but, 
according to one teacher, the younger children were so far away from 
the Gain the Edge program's upper school location that it was hard to 
realize that they were on the same grounds. 

The leadership of Fort Lauderdale Christian School changed sev- 
eral times during the life span of the Gain the Edge program. James 
Lubbers was the program coordinator for Fort Lauderdale Christian 
School's Cain the Edge program for all three years. He taught mathe- 
matics in the winter school. 

Meiste, who was principal in early 1992, introduced the Cain the 
Edge program to his faculty and invited teachers to apply for the sum- 
mer jobs. Fort Lauderdale Christian had four teachers for each sum- 
mer of the program, one of whom was Lubbers who taught math along 
with coordinating the program. Carol Mackey taught English. Byron 
Cox shared the math teaching with Lubbers and also taught horticul- 
ture and science. Rob Swetts was the first drama teacher. When he left 
for another school. Peg Gray took over as drama teacher. 

Planning. Mackey said that the Gain the Edge staff at their school 
felt that the project was really teacher-driven. The teaching team 
worked together to plan the overall program. They structured the 
school day and they planned weekly field trips as enrichment experi- 
ences that would amplify the curriculum. Mackey said that in many 
ways Gain the Edge was "an educator's dream" because of the team- 
work, the flexibility, and the opportunity to try a new curriculum or to 
teach what you love. 

Mr. Cox said that the teachers made an effort to be on-site all day, 
even when they were not giving classes. They did this in order to focus 
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"hi many ways Crain the 
Edge was an educa- 
tor's dream because of 
the teamwork, the 
flexibility, and the 
opportunity to try a new 
curriculum or to teach 
what \/ou lozH\" 
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on relationship-building, an approach which is 
characteristic of Fort Lauderdale Christian 
School. The teachers ate lunch with the students 
regularly. Some students expressed surprise 
that the teachers stayed around after their teach- 
ing was finished. 



In 1992, at the beginning of their program. 
Lubbers and the teachers established goals 
which they then followed in designing their 
program in each of the three years. The goals 
were as follows: 



• To enhance the student's remaining high school experience by: 

• Helping the .student capture/recapture the excitement of 
learning as a natural everyday experience; 

• Showing how material in standard coursework and the Fine 
Arts has an impact on real life needs and situations; 

• Encouraging the student to take pride in his/her work and 
hence help develop good personal work skills necessary in 
all vocations and professions; and 

• Helping the student discover intrinsic abilities and interests 
that are normally overlooked, ignored or covered up due to 
day-to-day pressures. 

•To encourage the student to set personal goals and take concrete 
steps to plan for and gain entrance to college by: 

• Helping the students see themselves as college material due 
to their abilities, duties and desires; 

• Supplying information on specific colleges and general 

information on college entrance tests, applications and 
financial aid; and 

• Communicating to them the relevance of college for their 
future. 

The following chart shows the number of students who attended 
the summer program at Fort Lauderdale Christian School. Each sum- 
mer there were students who were entering each of the four high 
school grades in the fall. 
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Enrollment at Fort Lauderdale Christian School Site 





Beginning 


End 


1992 


12 


11 


1993 


13 


13 


1994 


16 


13 



English Class. All of the students came to Fnglish class at once 
(and to science as well). Mackey thought that it worked well to have 
the different ages at the same time. Students of different ages helped 
each other out. Mackey would begin each summer by finding out the 
students' le\’el in reading and writing. 

The 1992 class read Romi’o and jiilict and then did writing and art 
projects related to the play. Another year they read / Know Why the 
Ca^^ed Bird Sings by Maya Angelou and then they wrote letters to Ms. 
Angelou. The students also wrote about their own childhood experi- 
ences and they tried their hand at writing poetry. Mackey introduced 
some poems that had been set to music and she played the music as 
well. She also had the students do journal writing. 

For grammar study, Mackey put a grammatically-incorrect sen- 
tence on the board and asked the students to fix the grammar. She 
tried to put humor into the sentence and into the work. The class 
would sit in a circle for this exercise and make a game out of it. 
Mackey had de\’eloped this technique for her winter class to take some 
of the drudgery out of grammar work. 

One year, Mackey had the students construct their own books. 
They bound them with cloth and used dental floss to sew them. The 
students were delighted; most made five books each and put their own 
writing inside. 

One student whose family had immigrated from Egypt had tested 
very high in mathematics on his first SAT, but had a poor English score. 
The teachers arranged for him to replace math class with extra work in 
English \'Ocabulary and SAT preparation with Mackey. The next time 
he totik the SAT, that student's verbal score increased by 200 points. 

Math Class. The two math teachers di\'ided students into two 
math groups according to their le\’el. They used both traditional teach- 
ing strategies and computer applications in hopes of maximizing each 




"The two math teachers 
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student's growth in understanding. In 1994, when many of the stu- 
dents were rising ninth graders, the teachers created a third group to 
meet the needs of two older students. The students also practiced 
math problems from sample SAT tests and learned problem-solving 
techniques for test-taking. 

The math teachers went through different levels of math texts and 
chose topics that might not be covered in an ordinary math course. 
They introduced famous mathematicians and the concept that made 
the person famous. They went back to ancient Greeks such as 
Archimedes and they talked about the limited tools available to math- 
ematicians in earlier centuries. 

In one unit, the students applied trigonometry concepts to indirect 
measurement. They built a simple angle measuring tool which they 
then used to measure aspects of the environment such as the height of 
a church steeple and the width of a canal by triangulation. On a trip to 
Fort Lauderdale's Riverwalk, the students had a chance to see more 
sophisticated measuring instruments that were similar in concept such 
as the sextant, a tool which was used on sea-going ships in earlier days. 

Realizing that engineering and architecture were two important 
ways to apply mathematics, Cox taught a bridge-building unit using a 
kit designed for the classroom (from Midwest Products in Hobart, 
Indiana). First, the students studied bridge design. Then each student 
made drawings and built a model bridge using small sticks from the 
kit. On the last day of class, everyone tested their bridge to see which 
would hold the most weight. Observers were impressed to see that 
some could support a bucket loaded with weights up to 30 lbs.! 
Discussion followed about the principles behind the relative strength 
of different bridges. 

Science. One year, Thomas Altman, a well-known science educa- 
tor, spent two days leading the students in hands-on science 
activities. Altman had been recognized in the state of New 
York for his teaching techniques, his writing, and the equip- 
ment he uses in his teaching of physics concepts. 

In 1994, Cox taught a three week course on horticulture. 
The teachers had reasoned that nationwide, but especially in 
the warm, humid climate of South Florida, gardening was an 
important skill for professional use or for pleasure. 



Agriculture is, of course, a big business in South Florida, including 
Broward County. Also, Cox teaches two life science courses and a hor- 
ticulture course in the winter and has a strong personal interest in out- 
door studies. He taught the Cnin the Ed^c students about plant identi- 
fication and about the growing of plants. He taught them about issues 
concerning the shrinking water supply in South Florida. They visited 
FT'rn Forest, a park in Fort Lauderdale which has only plants native to 
the area, those that existed before other "im-asive" plants were intro- 
duced to the region. Thev also took field trips to Flamingo Gardens 
and to the Ev erglades. 

Business. One year a Fort Lauderdale Christian School parent 
taught a course on business enterprise. Each student developed a 
stock portfolio with a fictional $10,000 and then used the newspaper 
and a spreadsheet to buy, sell, and track their stocks throughout the 
session. The teacher invited a representative from the Enterprise 
Ambassador program to talk to the class. Subsequently, one of the 
Gain the Ed^^c students was accepted for the Ambassador program for 
the coming year.. .even though the deadline for applications had 
passed. 

The parent who taught the business course arranged for the 
founder and CEO of Wendy's, Dav’e Thomas, to come and talk to the 
students. Afterwards, a student wrote a letter of appreciation to 
Thomas who responded by giving the student a year's scholarship to 
Fort Lauderdale Christian School, permitting the young man to do his 
senior year at that school. That student went on to become a full schol- 
arship student at the Univ'ersity of Miami. 

College Applications. The students knew very little about the col- 
lege application process before the program began. Various aspects c'f 
the college application process were presented during the program. 

At the 1992 picnic with Westminster, students heard a NationsBank 
staff person speak about how to apply for loans to finance college and 
how to establish credit. 

A parent vv'ho was vv'ell-versed in the college and financial aid 
application process, and had vv'ritten a booklet based on her experi- 
ence, came e ich vear to talk about things to consider when applying to 
college. She gave the students practical adv'ice about how to use each 
year of high school to prepare for college application. At least four stu- 
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dents started a community service activity during the summer of 1992 
after they had learned that colleges are interested in community ser- 
vice activities. 

Field Trips. Field trips were an important part of Fort Lauderdale 
Christian School's program. In 1992, the group visited Motorola and 
the assembly plant of the Sint Sentinel to view computer-related voca- 
tions. 

Each year the students went to Miami. The first year they toured 
the University of Miami and heard a talk by the admissions director 
there. The second and third years they visited museums and they trav- 
eled by public transportation. They took the TriRail commuter line to 
Miami and the MetroRail and Metro People Mover once there. Public 
transportation was a new experience for many of the students. 

In the last two years, the students also toured the Fort Lauderdale 
Museum of Science and Discovery and the main building of the city's 
public library and, in 1994, they visited the Flagler Museum and Palm 
Beach Atlantic College in Palm Beach. 

In 1993 and 1994, the group had two picnics with Westminster 
A-^ademy, one at the beginning of the session and another at the end. 
In 1993, the boys and male faculty had a basketball competition with 
W^estminster. The students iri these two schools became well-acquaint- 
ed because they shared bus transportation. 

Towards the end of the 1994 session, the Fort Lauderdale Christian 
Gain the Edge students were interviewed by a Sun Sentinel reporter for 
a newspaper article and then they were interviewed again for the Gain 
the Edge video. The students worked carefully on their presentations. 
They were supportive to each other as they each had their moments at 
center stage. As a group, they had been enthusiastic participants all 
summer. 



"These teachers 
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Teachers' Comments. In the end-of-the-year reports as well as in 
telephone interviews these teachers expressed a sense of pleasure and 
gratification in Gain the Edge work. Mackey said that she saw that dur- 
ing the program students really started to realize that they had poten- 
tial to go to college if they wanted to do so and she said not all of Hie 
students realized that before. She noted that students develope t 
friendships in the group because they spent so much time together. 
Near the end of the program, some students gave her a big hug and 
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told her about their dismay that the program was ending. Mackey said 
that for her the program was "really rewarding." 

Cox said that his imagination was stretched by working in Gain the 
He said that during the year a teacher is more tied to a fixed cur- 
riculum and doesn't have as much opportunity to look for new ideas; 
but, for the summer program, he and Lubbers re\'iewed a number of 
their texts and materials and he spent time in the library researching 
ideas for presentations. He thought he benefited as much as the stu- 
dents because he allowed his imagination to take off. He also liked the 
fact that there were no bells during the day and that because they were 
a small team of teachers they could adapt the schedule when there was 
reason to do so. Cox runs into former students occasionally and he is 
always happy to see them. He thinks Gaiji the Ed;^e was a wonderful 
program and he has had "a tremendous three years." 
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Pine Crest School 

Pine Crest School was founded in 1933 and, in 1965, it moved to its 
present campus of 49 acres at 1501 NE 62nd street in Fort Lauderdale. 
Pine Crest is the second largest independent school in the continental 
United States with 1600 pre-kindergarten through twelfth grade stu- 
dents on its Fort Lauderdale campus and 885 pre-kindergarten 
through eighth grade students on a second campus in Boca Raton. The 
Fort Lauderdale campus includes 130 boarding students. 

Gniji the Ed^e is just one of many summer programs at Pine Crest. 
There is also a day camp with more than 1,000 elementary-aged chil- 
dren, a residential swimming camp with 100 campers, a tennis camp, a 
dance group, a summer school for Pine Crest students, and a residen- 
tial course for students who come from overseas to study English. Pine 
Crest also has a residential summer camp in North Carolina and the 
school sends a group of students to Europe during the summer. 

Giiiji the Edye was preceded by and modeled upon a program called 
the Ijiteiisive Summer Prognvji for Mi}iorities that was begun at Pine 
Crest in 1978. Lee Turner who had been with the minority program 
since its inception in 1978, directed Gain the Edge's Pine Crest site in 
1992. Turner then became principal of the upper school while Mr. 
Palmaccio, head of the math depiirtment, replaced Turner as assistant 
principal of the upper school and as program director of Gain the Edge. 
Palmaccio also taught mathematics in Pine Crest's regular summer 
school. 

Pine Crest's program changed teaching staff in 1993. For 1993 and 
1944, Jaimie Crawford taught English and drama and Angelina 
Thomas taught math. Crawford taught journalism in Pine Crest's 
Upper School in the winter and, in 1994, she also earned a master's 
degree in psychology. Thomas taught physics in the winter at Pine 
Crest, but she had taught math in previous years. The 1993 teachers 
talked with their 1992 predecessors for background about teaching 
methods used in prior years. A recent graduate of Pine Crest scliool 
helped the two teachers as a teaching assistant. 

Planning. In 1993 and 1994, the teachers formed three groups for 
academic subjects, according to math course levels. Class rotation 
enabled the teachers to gi\ e each student a lot of indix'idual attention. 
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Enrollment at Pine Crest Site 
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1992 


12 


7 


1993 


17 


13 
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Small classes particularly paid off for the SAT preparation. 



In 1994, Crawford and Thomas met two weeks before the summer 
session to plan academic activities and outings. In 1993, the group had 
taken one field trip — to the Buehler Planetarium at Broward 
Community College. Responding to the students' feedback and their 
own evaluations as well, the two teachers planned three field trips for 
1994 and linked them to the curriculum. The trips included a visit to 
the Museum of Science and Discovery in Fort Lauderdale, to the 
University of Miami where the group met with admissions personnel, 
and to the Sun Sentinel, Fort Lauderdale's largest newspaper. At the 
Sun Senti)iel, they learned about internship possibilities and one of the 
students subsequently obtained an internship there. Some students 
also toured Broward Community College. 

English and Drama Curriculum. The English classes focused a lot 
on vocabulary-building for the SAT. Crawford made flash cards with 
a picture from a magazine on each. On the back of each card, she put 
a list of synonyms explaining an idea illustrated in the picture. These 
cards worked well. They also used sample PSAT and SAT tests. As 
part of the SAT preparation, they worked on antonyms, analogies, and 
reading comprehension. 

The students kept a journal. They did visualization writing and, to 
Crawford's pleasure, she found students using synonyms in their jour- 
nal writing that they had learned in their vocabulary work. 

The students had a lot of energy and enthusiasm which they were 
able to express in the drama section of the course. In 1993, they stud- 
ied Macbeth and, in 1994, they did two of Shakespeare's comedies: 
Much Alio About Nothing and The Tmnin}^ of the Shrew. In each case, 
they developed six scenes that illustrated the play and presented them 
for McMillan, Pine Crest's president and Cain the fi/yrs executi\'e 
director, other Pine Crest administrators, and their teachers. 
Crawford, the English teacher, said the students took to the 
Shakespearean language quite well. First, she had them read the plays 
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in short story form. Then they read the plays in their regular text. 
Most of the students had already been introduced to Shakespeare in 
their winter schools. Crawford herself finds much pleasure in 
Shakespeare's plays and, no doubt, conveyed to the students her own 
love of the work. 



"W/f/z each student, she 
set a goal ofxvhat she 
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In 1994, when the O.J. Simpson trial began, the classes read Twelve 
Angiy Men to introduce a discussion of juries, defense and prosecution. 
That year Crawford led classroom discussions about emotions, a sub- 
ject which drew the students' interest. A number of students knew 
people who had been shot and the class was able to have concerned 
and reflective discussion about these experiences. 

Mathematics Curriculum. During the first week of the summer 
session, Thomas, the math teacher, sought information about topics 
students had covered in their home school. She looked for their 
strengths in math and she helped them pinpoint weak areas that need- 
ed review. With each student, she set a goal of what she would help 
them review to fill in the gaps in their skills and also in what areas she 
would help them to move ahead with new topics. She said, "we aimed 
to take one step back and two steps forward." 

Student skills were quite variable. A couple of students came from 
the engineering magnet school. A few students who had already taken 
Algebra II were still weak in their integer skills; others had learned 
some skills in Algebra 1 or II or in Geometry, but they had areas with- 
in the subject that they did not yet understand. A few students were 
already strong in all of those subjects; they went directly to sample SAT 
tests and worked a lot on test taking strategies and practice. She 
helped them build skills in problem analysis. During the last week of 
the session, all math students worked on SAT practice. 

Thomas said that when students filled in the gaps in their skills it 
relieved their "math anxiety." Those students who came for two or 
three summers gained particularly strong reinforcement of math 
skills. 



For texts, Thomas was able to choose from a wide range of books 
that Pine Crest had on hand. She talked some with Pine Crest math 
teachers, asking about the newest math games to reinforce concepts 
since it had been several years since she had taught math. She made 
worksheets ns well. In addition, she was able to gi\’e each student one 
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text to keep. She tended to give them a book that would support them 
in their next step in math at their home school. 

Teacher's Comments. Thomas said that she likes using small 
groups to work with students who lack self confidence in their math 
skills, who need a "pat on the back" (individual attention, extra sup- 
port and skill reinforcement). She said that she finds a great deal of sat- 
isfaction in watching students grow academically over the few weeks 
of the summer. She felt that in Giiin the Ed^c she had achiev'ed many 
small goals with students, helping them strengthen skills they hadn't 
mastered so that they wouldn't be stumbling when they went back to 
their home school. 

Thomas found the students to be well-beha\'ed. Some were a bit 
shy and withdrawn. They might not speak up or demand attention 
and could easily get lost in a larger class. She said that when students 
lack confidence, they feel it is a weakness on their part to ask questions 
in class — to show that they didn't understand right away. She told the 
students that when they ask a question, they are helping their class- 
mates as well because many other students might have the same ques- 
tion. 

Thomas said that she and Crawford prepared a report on each stu- 
dent which they sent back to the guidance department in the student's 
home school. The report described the Gaiti the Ed^'^^e course content, 
the student's attitude, and the student's achievements. 

Student's Comments. Eduardo Merrero, a 1993 and 1994 student 
at the Pine Crest site, was, in the fall of 1995, a first year scholarship 
student at Nova Southeastern University. Eduardo said that in public 
high school he had attended a program for underachieving gifted stu- 
dents that was called "Dig-in." He thought that the Gain the Ed^e pro- 
gram was "really good. It sent me prepared. The classes were small 
and the teachers were great." 

Eduardo praised Crawford's work with the English curriculum. , 

^ ... tdiiardo merrero 

He particularly remembered The Tmnin;^ of the Shrexe. The class per- the vroe^rmu 
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the teacher told them what life was like in Shakespeare's day. He 



added that the vocabulary work helped his writing 
skills and his SAT scores were 100 points higher than 
his PSATs. 

Eduardo said that his Gain the math classes 
were geared to the way students learn, i.e. by trying 
something, failing, and trying again. He said "you 
only learn by doing; for example, when you get up 
and do a problem at the board." The other kids in 
the Gain the Edge group were helpful to the student 
at the board. They would speak to him or her in kids' language. "It 
was a real group effort. Everyone tried to bring everyone else up." He 
said that while some teachers cut kids down in class if they don't know 
an answer, Thomas would bring the class into the discussion. She was 
more caring. Also, she didn't mind answering his questions about 
other math topics and she would show the class practical applications 
for problems they v^ere studying. He added that, "she wasn't afraid to 
cut loose and we got to know her as a person." He said that, because 
she was open as a person, if he saw Thomas on the street in the future, 
he would be comfortable stopping to say hello and chat. 
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University School 

University School. University School is a subsidiary of Nova 
Southeastern University. Its main campus is located at Nova 
Southeastern University in the town of Davie in southern Broward 
County. The elementary and middle schools have a second campus at 
Coral Springs in the northern part of the county. University School is 
an independent day school with an enrollment of approximately 1,5U0 
students in its early learning, elementary, middle school and high 
school programs. There are about 1,100 - 1,200 students at the Davie 
campus and about 350 in Coral Springs. University School is known 
for innovation and for the use of technology in teaching. 

Nova Southeastern University is a private university created in 
1994 (the last year of the Gain the Edge program) when Nova University 
(founded in 1964) merged with Southeastern University of the Health 
Sciences (founded in 1979), giving Broward County its first medical 
school. Nova Southeastern has a number of graduate schools, includ- 
ing the largest graduate teacher training program in the nation. In 
1995, total university enrollment was about 13,600 students, of whom 
32 percent were minorities. 

Broward Community College is also located next door to Nova 
Southeastern University and the main campus of University School. 
Gain the Edge students at this site had a particularly rich exposure to 
higher education facilities since the school is surrounded by them. 

Dr. James Byer, a former administrator at Pine Crest School, was 
headmaster of University School during the first two years of the Gain 
the Edge program. In June of 1994, he left Florida to become head- 
master of The Hun School of Princeton in Princeton, New Jersey. Jay 
St. John took over as headmaster of University School. 

Other summer programs taking place concurrently on University 
School campus included a small mathematics program for private and 
public high school students and a summer camp for elementary-aged 
children called Camp Nova. 

Transportation. The Gain the Edge program at University School 
contracted with a transportation company to pick up students and 
bring them tc> the program. The same company transported children 
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who attended the school's day camp. Occasionally, when a Gain the 
Edge student lived close to the camp's bus route, that student would 
take the camp bus. One bus picked up students from widespread areas 
of the county which meant that the students would often be late to 
class. 

Program Planning. Before Gain the Edge began, Byer called Nova 
to see if they had someone who did liaison work with minority groups. 
They referred him to Mrs. Eula Franklin-Jackson who was an academ- 
ic advisor and minority student liaison. Byer discussed program 
design with her and she suggested some motivational and enrichment 
activities. Later on Franklin-Jackson joined the program to handle day- 
to-day administration at University School site. Ms. Winrow, head of 
University School's English department, and Mr. Scher, head of the 
math department, were also approached by Byer who asked them to 
teach in the Gain the Edge program. 

Early on, Byer, Franklin-Jackson, and the teachers had several plan- 
ning meetings. The group surmised that since the prospective stu- 
dents' home high schools were large ones, the students would not have 
had much personal attention to help them reach their academic goals. 
The staff decided to plan a curriculum focused on reading and math 
skills, on cultural enrichment, and on skills useful in applying to col- 
lege. They delineated the following objectives: 
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• To establish and develop linkages with the community in gen- 
eral and local Middle Schools and High Schools specifically. 
These schools, along with community -based agencies and local 
churches provided referral sources; 

• To provide exposure to a college atmosphere in order to encour- 
age and foster the desire for participation in higher education; 

•To provide an educational foundation and preparatory experi- 
ence for college: to assist in the enrollment process and adjust- 
ment to higher education; and 

• To provide a diverse multicultural environment for social and 
academic enrichment. 

Before each year's session started. University School's Gain the Edge 
team had an orientation meeting with prospective students and their 
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parents. At that meeting, the teachers spoke about what they planned 
to do in the summer program. Winrow gave a handout with a list of 
novels including the ones she planned to teach. She asked the students 
to check-off the ones they had read as well as the ones they would like 
to read. She asked them to also list other books that they had read. In 
this way, she was able to get some idea of their skill and experience 
level to help in curriculum planning. 
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The teachers constructed two groups according to math level. They 
decided that, if necessary, Winrow could teach different levels of 
vocabulary, but it was most important to have math class operating at 
more or less the same level. 

Sometimes they needed to teach at the individual level as well as at 
the group level. There was such a wide range of ability and experience 
levels among the students. Also, the bus scheduling was such a chal- 
lenge that even though the school day was supposed to be from 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m., some students didn't arrive until 9:55 a.m.. Therefore, the 
teachers started the day with individualized or large group activities 
while waiting for late arrivals. Some days they used warm-up ques- 
tions or brain teasers as starters. Then they would divide into the two 
groups for math and English. In the afternoon, they might have a 
speaker. At other times, there might be four groups doing different 
activities: some in math class, some working at computers on an aca- 
demic skills program, some working on vocabulary words, while oth- 
ers were analyzing a novel with Winrow. 

English Curriculum and Teaching Materials. Winrow used sever- 
al skill-building programs that she had tried in her winter classes. She 
used a guided reading and writing program from Education Utilities. 
It presented reading passages followed by vocabulary words and 
questions for work on comprehension. That program focused on five 
novels: To Kill a Mockui^bini, Cull of the Wiki, Animal Farm, Fahrenheit 
451, and The Aciventnrei^ of Hnekleheny Finn, all books that are often 
taught in high school. Winrow ordered eight copies of each novel. 
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Each student was asked to read two books in six weeks. Each had to 
do a major thesis paper on one book. Each year the students did jour- 
nal writing as well. The teachers did give homework and they got 
mixed reactions from the students about that. 

Winrow used SRA 's reading lab, Readini^ for Understanding, Lab III. 
It covers ability levels from the seventh to the twelfth grades. The first 
part is a placement test. The kit includes cards with reading passages. 
Questions are asked about each passage with the aim of helping the 
student differentiate fact from opinion. The student answers the ques- 
tions and then goes to the teacher for correction and self-analysis. 

Winrow used Jamestown Publications' Essential Skills which pre- 
sented social studies topics. The program teaches the student about 
supporting detail, conclusions, and clarification of subject matter. It 
includes timed readings which students can use to increase their read- 
ing speed while retaining and improving comprehension. 

In 1993, the students were somewhat younger than in 1992 and 
some were not ready to read novels. University School's assistant 
librarian came to teach library skills for two days. She gave the stu- 
dents a library tour. Each student chose a few books to read. They 
later wrote summaries of the books. The students saw three movies 
that year: Willow, The Mouse That Roared, and North Inj Northwest , and 
the class discussed and wrote about the films. The class used the 
Education Utilities grammar program to work on a variety of grammar 
skills. 

Volunteer Teacher. In 1994, the program was blessed with a vol- 
unteer who, in effect, became a third teacher. His presence meant that 
the program could offer three classes (math, English, and computers) 
and could, therefore, divide the students into three groups for their 
academics. The volunteer, a pre-med student at the University of 
Miami, had previously worked in the computer industry and had sev- 
eral other relevant skills as well. At Gain the Ed;:^e, he taught a com- 
puter lab, gave a CPR demonstration, and served as lifeguard. In 1994, 
the teachers focused on whole group activities the first week so that the 
new volunteer would have a chance to observe the other teachers' 
classroom skills in action. 

College . pplication Process. The building of skills for PSAT, SAT, 
and TOEFL (Test of English as a Foreign Language) test-taking were 
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important aspects of University School program. By and large, the 
students did not have experience with these tests — and their interest in 
learning more about them was a big factor in their decision to come to 
this program. 

They used PSAT and SAT books with practice tests. Winrow 
obtained some tests from previous years from University School's 
guidance department. Also, as department chair, she had received, 
from publishers, exam copies of books with practice tests in them. She 
gave one to each student. They worked individually; then they paired 
up and tested each other. Sometimes the students made their own 
materials in a fun way. For the TOEFL, they obtained some sample dic- 
tation tapes and they did practice tests. 

.Ml of the eleventh and twelfth grade students practiced all aspects 
of the college application. First, Winrow had them w'rite a general let- 
ter to a college, asking for information and an application. She 
explained that after receiving the letter the college would open a file on 
them. Nova Southeastern's admissions office gave them copies of the 
general application form and each student filled one out. They talked 
about the importance of telling about their activities, their leadership, 
their jobs, etc. They brainstormed to think about unusual and inter- 
esting activities. They each wrote a sample personal essay for their 
own "portfolio," so they had something tangible and useful to keep 
after the program. 

Other Program Features. In 1992, in a celebration of diversity, this 
Gain the Edge program had luncheons from different ethnic cultures 
twice a week. In this way, different group members shared their fam- 
ily cuisine's and learned about home-cooking of fellow classmates. 
The group also held two cookouts and pool parties, one at the begin- 
ning and one at the end of the session. 

Educational field trips in 1992 included the art museum, college 
campus tours, multicultural exhibits, the planetarium, and the 
Museum of Science and Discovery. Multicultural-cultural videos were 
shown and followed by discussions and interaction sessions. 
Recreational and social events included a trip to a theme park, ice skat- 
ing, miniature golf, and movies. Some students had never been to such 
local institutions as the art museum or the Atlantis water park. 





"Educational field trips 
in 1992 included the art 
museum, college campus 
tours, multicultural 
exhibits, the planetari- 
um, and the Museum of 
Science ami Discovery. " 
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In 1992, the students developed skits on the theme of "Success." 
For the skits, the teachers divided the students into heterogeneous 
groups so that they worked together with classmates of different ages, 
sex, and ethnic groups. (Though the majority of students were 
African-American, the group also included students from other 
nations.) Each group developed a presentation about what success 
meant to its menrbers. The students performed this program at 
Awards Night at the end of the session. Through activities like these, 
the student group grew in its capacity to build friendships with class- 
mates from different cultural backgrounds. 

For the first two years, Byer presented a workshop on college 
admissions. Nova University's admissions office sent a speaker each 
of the three years. Other 1992 speakers from Nova conducted work- 
shops of 2-2 1/2 hours on such topics as Time Management, Study 
Skills, Goal Setting, and Test Taking. In 1993, Professor Cleveland, an 
African-American faculty member from Broward Community College, 
gave a motivational talk about going to college. Multicultural-cultural 
videos were shown and followed by discussions and interaction ses- 
sions. A speaker led a discussion about self-esteem. 

Field trips in 1993 included the Museum of Discovery and Science, 
a walking tour of the many facets of the Nova campus, a walking tour 
of Broward Community College which is next door to University 
School, and a walking tour of the Miami Dolphins training camp at 
Nova Southeastern University. (In fact, the students 
had a view of the Dolphins from their computer room 
window, an attraction which was one more reason 
they liked Gain the Edge.) In 1993, the students were 
interviewed by the Miami Herald for an article about 
the program. 

Because of cost and logistics, the group did fewer 
field trips and more campus activities in 1994, but they 
did go again to the Museum of Science and Discovery 
with its IMAX theater. They also repeated the campus 
tours of Nova Southeastern University and Broward Community 
College and of the Miami Dolphins training camp. The program's full- 
time volunteer led CPR, first aid, and swimming demonstrations. Mr. 
Jay St. John, University School's new headmaster, came to speak as did 
two former Gain the Edge students who were about to begin their first 



year at Nova Southeastern University. Successful on-campus activities 
from the previous two years were repeated. The students held com- 
petitions, played academic games, and made their own video. They 
seemed well-satisfied with the on-site approach. 

Teacher's Comments. Winrow stressed that it is important for 
teachers in a program like this to be flexible. She noted that each year 
they had groups of students whose abilities and strengths covered a 
wide range. Teachers need to be ready to adapt their curriculum and 
their methods to the individuals who come to them. 

Winrow said that she had been hesitant at first about giving up so 
much of her summers to teach in Gain the Edge, but that the experience 
had definitely been worth it. The students write and tell her that she 
helped them. One said she wasn't happy with her PSAT results, so she 
studied her vocabulary before taking the SAT and did much better, just 
like Gain the Edge had taught her. 

Winrow also said, "The program gave me an opportunity to be 
involved with students that I never would have met Otherwise. I like 
to help people. 1 know 1 made an impact on their lives. They certain- 
ly did on mine. These students were such nice people and they were 
so appreciative. It was really wonderful for me." 

Student Comments, jamilah Green, who attended the University 
School site of Gain the Edge in 1992 and 1993, remembers the program 
as having been fun at the same time that it was helpful in math, in 
English and in preparing for SATs. This young woman is now a pre- 
law student in her second year at Nova University and was attracted 
to Nova partly by the experience of studying on the campus as a teen 
and partly by the scholarship that Nova offered to graduates of the 
Gaifi the Edge program. These scholarships are renewable annually as 
long as the student maintains a good grade point average. 

jamilah noted that the Gain the Edge program was her first experi- 
ence in a culturally diverse learning environment — and it was a suc- 
cessful one. She was happy to meet students whose families came 
from many different countries and she still keeps in touch with a few 
of them. One of her classmates from Gai)i the Edge is in her law class 
at Nova. 

Her classmate, Vu Quoc Huynh, attended Gain the Edge at 
Univer.sity School in 1993. He, like jamilah Green, was a sophomore 
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campus as a teen and 
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on scholarship at Nova Southeastern University in 
the fall of 1995, and he also said that he was posi- 
tively influenced towards Nov^a Southeastern by the 
experience of being on campus for the Gain the Ed^e 
program. 

,Vu Quoc Huynh and his family came to the 
United States from Vietnam in 1991, so he was par- 
ticularly appreciative of the opportunity to learn 
about the college application process and to obtain 
help in reading and in English vocabulary-building. 
He, too, appreciated the chance to make friends with 
students from many different backgrounds. Huynh is a pre-med stu- 
dent with a 3.8 grade point average. He felt that it was helpful that 
Gnin the Edge was free to students; he said the program encourages 
him and other low income students in their studies because it feels like 
somebody cares about them. 



Another student who is still in high school attended University 
School site of Gnin the Edge in 1993 and 1994. He said he would have 
returned in 1995 if the program had continued at University School, 
but that he didn't have transportation to Pine Crest, the only remain- 
ing site. He had been signed up to take geometry in the tenth grade, 
but after his first summer with Gain the Edge, he passed a test back at 
his home school and was able to take honors Geometry in the tenth 
grade. That student said that if even one student didn't understand a 
math problem, Scher took the time to go over the problem again for 
that student. Scher 's patience and responsiveness were very much 
appreciated. 
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Westminster Academy 

Westminster Academy is an independent day school offering class- 
es from pre-kindergarten through the twelfth grade with a total enroll- 
ment of approximately 1,000 students. It is located at 5620 NE 22nd 
Avenue in Fort Lauderdale. The upper school has about 300 students 
in the ninth through twelfth grades. Westminster Academy is affiliat- 
ed with the Coral Ridge Presbyterian Church, a large and well-known 
ev'angelical church in Fort Lauderdale. In 1995, the church had about 
7,000 members and its pastor, Dr. D. James Kennedy, was known foi 
his Sunday morning television show. 

In the summer, in addition to Gain the Edge, Westminster held a 
summer camp on its campus for elementary-aged children. 

Transportation. Westminster Academy shared bus transportation 
with Fort Lauderdale Christian School which was located a few miles 
away. 

Choosing of Teachers. Thomas Fagley, the technology coordinator 
at Westminster Academy, served as program director for their Gain the 
Edge program. In the winter of 1992, Fagley met with school staff to 
tell them about Gain the Edge. At that time, he invited interested teach- 
ers to apply. The teachers chosen were experienced Westminster fac- 
ulty members. Each teacher worked more or less independently of the 
others except when they met to jointly plan field trips. They had reg- 
ular access to Fagley for consultation and feedback. 




Planning. Westminster divided its Gain the Edge students into two 
groups according to grade. They found that this was a natural group- 
ing that reflected both social and academic maturity. The first year they 
had more eleventh and twelfth graders than other grades; the second 
year, the numbers were more spread out, and the third year there was 
a preponderance of ninth graders. Programming was affected by the 
age groups: the first year there was more emphasis on SAT prepara- 
tion. Critical thinking skills were always an important part of the cur- 
riculum, but they became increasingly so each year. 

At Westminster, the teachers structured the day with four cla.ss- 
room periods running from 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., each period lasting an 
hour and ten minutes. Each year the program included a daily period 



"Critical thinking 
skills were always an 
important part of the 
curriculum, but they 
became increasingly so 
each year. " 
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Enrollment at Westminster Academy 


Site 


Beginning 


End 


1992 7 


14 


1993 9 


14 


1994 16 


19 



of English and mathematics. The courses given in the third and fourth 
periods varied somewhat each year. Also, a number of short courses 
were taught. As a result, quite a few different teachers were involved 
at Westminster Academv. 

1992 courses included four weeks of humanities (history focus), 
four weeks of Fine Arts (speech and art, each for two weeks), and a 
four weeks equivalent of computer (word processing, data base). 

In 1993, the third and fourth periods included two weeks of com- 
puter (word processing which was then used to write a newspaper for 
English class), four weeks of environmental science (focus on land and 
ocean eco-systems), and six weeks of Humanities and Fine Arts (two 
weeks each of drama, art and U.S. History). 

In 1994, three weeks were spent on environmental science (world's 
oceans, river basins, sand, soil, minerals), three weeks on computers 
(database and spreadsheets), and six weeks on humanities (drama, art 
and psychology). 

Goals. Robert joynt, the history teacher, said that Fagley set clear 
goals for the teachers. He told them that the students should be 
accountable for their work. They should gain new knowledge and be 
stimulated academically. While the program should not be academi- 
cally exhausting, it should be enriching so that participating students 
would have an edge over their classmates when they returned to their 
schools in the fall. They should leave being able to compete well aca- 
demically. 

Classroom Atmosphere. Joynt said that his students plunged right 
in and got involved in classroom discussion. He said that he was 
excited to have the chance to teach this class. He thinks that his excite- 
ment was contagious; the kids felt it and responded with enthusiasm 
(’>n their part. He thinks that many students return for a second sum- 
mer because they liked the first. 
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The teachers at Westminster found that they ran a student-centered 
classroom. They had a good idea of what they wanted to teach before 
the course began, but they were prepared to be flexible. They some- 
times didn't know the composition of their classes until late in the first 
week because new students kept arriving. They spent the first few 
days informally assessing students' entering skills by asking for writ- 
ing samples, doing vocabulary work, and giving some informal math 
tests. They used that time to gauge the level of students' preparation 
and to adjust their curriculum accordingly. 

Westminster teachers found their students to be motivated, respect- 
ful, solidly skilled in the basics, and good students, though most were 
not veterans of the honor roll. Some were not achieving to their capac- 
ity back at their winter high school; none were failing. Most had hopes 
of going to college. 

The teachers wondered how the students would feel coming to an 
independent school campus to study with an all-white faculty. They 
found that the students liked the campus and they seemed to appreci- 
ate the warm, caring attitude of the teachers. Ms. Wozniak, the English 
teacher, observed that when the students perceived that their teachers 
cared about each of them as individuals, they started believing more in 
their own academic capacities. In that way, a lot of confidence-build- 
ing took place. She thinks that when the students entered the course, 
although some were social leaders in their own schools, cheerleaders 
and football players, for example, none were academic leaders. She 
felt that the students grew significantly in their academic confidence 
and that their grades the following semesters in their home school 
showed that. 

Most of the students were African-American, though there were 
other minorities as well. There were Hispanic students and others 
whose families w'ere recent immigrants from around the world. The 
students blended well and they seemed to enjoy the diversity. 

Wozniak, like Joynt, said she thought the students sensed that the 
teachers enjoved working with them and the students responded, in 
kind, by enjoying their relationship with their teachers. They respect- 
ed the teachers' authority, but they also corrected each other if one of 
them got "out-of-line." There was mutual respect and mutual enjoy- 
ment between teachers and students. 
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Wozniak said that she thought the small groups developed a cohe- 
sion and spirit of their own. Students were supportive, open and giv- 
ing with each other. Students developed solid friendships and the 
group became almost like a family during the session. Some students 
came from the same high school, so they were able to continue their 
friendships during the winter. Quite a few students returned for sev- 
eral summers. 



"The inuicrlymi^ goal 
aliiun/s to help 
students further develop 
their higher order 
thinking skills. " 



English class. In English class, teachers and students talked togeth- 
er about informal language of various subcultures. They would find 
analogous phrases in formal English to phrases in the students' home 
language. African-American students talked about how they could 
switch between their home language and formal English according to 
their situation. Wozniak talked with the students about the dilemmas 
that the existence of the two languages can pose for an English teacher 
who would like to acknowledge and affirm the students' home lan- 
guage while teaching the more formal language of the wider culture. 

For SAT vocabulary building, Wozniak used a set of large cards 
that had the featured word with a picture on one side and the defini- 
tion plus a sample sentence on the other side. She gave each student 
eight of these cards to learn. Small groups competed to see which 
group knew the most words. The students competed in a good- 
natured, fun way and loved it. The students liked the high-energy, 
non-traditional classroom with a lot of interaction. Wozniak also asked 
the students to use the dictionary, find words they didn't know, and 
make up their own cards for the next go round. 

Students did a lot of journal-writing to develop their confidence. In 
the process, they learned that they had something to say that was 
important. 

In the first year, W(v.niak taught the classics using the Great Books 
program, an approach that was primarily curriculum-driven and 
directed to imparting information. In the second and third years, 
Wozniak focused more on developing critical thinking. She turned to 
more contemporary literature in an effort to relate the readings more 
closely to student interests. The underlying goal was always to help 
students further develop their higher order thinking skills. 

At the end of the summer session, the English classes dev'elopcd 
their own talent sht)w. They performed readings, songs and skits. 
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They wanted to work in groups and they supported each other. They 
invited their parents. 

Gains. Wozniak felt that the students thrived because success was 
built in to the program. No (^ne was going to fail and the students 
sensed that. They also knew they had to contribute. They did and they 
loved it. The program was flexible enough to meet these young peo- 
ple where they w'ere and to move them forward. The students had a 
positive feeling about the program and they had a strong sense of 
belonging. There was a multicultural-cultural atmosphere. 

Wozniak said that in the larger setting of their regular high school, 
students would not let it be known when they didn't understand 
something in the classroom. It was a matter of social pride and part of 
the high school culture. At Cniii the Edge, the students knew it was 
okay to admit to not knowing something and that was a key ingredi- 
ent for comprehending the material and moving forward. 

History Class. Joynt taught history and psychology courses for 
Cain the Edge. He is the head of the history department at Westminster 
Academy. He also teaches a history course at Broward Community 
College. 

In the first summer, Joynt shared the social studies course with 
iVofessor Maddox from Broward Community College. Professor 
Maddox, a sociology professor, taught the Cain The Edge students the 
history of Egypt during the Golden Age. He also taught a unit about 
the African-American family in the 1800s and the 1900s, with empha- 
sis on the strengths of African-American families and challenges that 
they have had to master at different points in time, joynt sat in on 
these classes and then continued with the subject of African-American 
history for his three weeks. 

In i993, Joynt taught about the li\'es of northern and southern 
African-Americans before, during and after the Civil War. He taught 
about post-Civil War laws that particularly affected African- 
Americans — such as P/t’s.^i/ X’. Fergui^on and the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision, Bwwn i\ Board Ediieation. With the goal of showing that 
African-Americans were not the only group to be persecuted, Joynt 
taught abf)ut the 1942 Japanese Reification Act in this cciuntry and the 
treatment of the Jewish petiple in Nazi Cicrmany. 




"Stiidcutfi hicw it 
was okay to admit to 
not knowitig 
something and that 
was a key 
ingredient for 
eomprehendittg the 
material and 
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Field trips were designed to complement classroom work. In 1993, 
the group made a field trip to the Holocaust Museum at Miami Beach 
and to the South Florida Historical Museum. At the Holocaust 
Museum, the students listened to a rabbi who had been on one of the 
first military teams to enter the German concentration camps in April 
of 1945. The rabbi told the students that a African-American regiment 
* ad entered the camp alongside his group. A survivor of the 
Treblinka camp also spoke to them. That day the group went on to see 
an exhibit of the African-American baseball leagues at the South 
Florida Historical Museum. 

Joynt said that the African-American history he taught was new to 
about half of the students. Some knew much of it, but others did not. 
He said that one father called to praise him and was surprised to hear 
that Joynt was not African-American. 

joynt said that some of his own interest in African-American histo- 
ry came from stories told to him by his step-grandfather who had been 
in the Spanish- American war. His grandfather had told him that expe- 
rienced African-American troops fought in the battle of San Juan Hill 
and that it was due to the 11th and 12th Colored Infantry that the 
United States won that battle. Joynt also told his students about the 
"Buffalo Soldiers," African-American troops who were sent to the West 
to fight the Indians after the Civil War. 

In 1994, Joynt asked the students whether they would like to spend 
their three weeks with him studying more African-American history or 
doing a unit on psychology. They chose psychology. He gave the topic 
a broad sweep, focusing on basic general psychology, on behavioral, 
and on abnormal psychology, briefly describing major types of illness- 
es. The group went to visit a mental health clinic and they had a guest 
speaker. 

Joynt said that he saw that it was important for the teacher to be 
ready to mo\'e with the pace of the group, to have the flexibility to 
speed up or slow down. He felt he didn't really teach to the individ- 
ual, but that he sought the center of these small groups and paced him- 
self accordingly. He felt that since history was taught for only a por- 
tion of the six weeks session, the time he had was not enough to get to 
know the students well as individuals. On the other hand, some stu- 
dents came back for a second summer, so over time ho got to know 
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those young people. He also met 
parents at the picnics at the begin- 
ning and end of the course and this 
helped him to know the students. 

He is delighted when he sees a 
former student in a mall and the 
student remembers him and his 
course, joynt felt that leaching in 
Gain the Edge was a privilege in 
that it was an opportunity to inter- 
act with the larger community, 
something that he values. 




Art Class. Nancy Tiedje started 

her career as a public school art teacher and then stopped teaching for 
fifteen years. In 1990, she came back to teaching as the upper school 
art teacher at Westminster Academy. She had maintained her own 
artistic work during her absence from teaching. 



Tiedje taught art at Gain the Edge all three years for the first two 
weeks of each session. Each year she had time to do one major project 
with the students. She chose her focus with the idea that most of the 
students did not necessarily have artistic ability, but she wanted them 
all to feel successful in their art work. She also hoped the projects 
would help the students to grow in their capacity for introspective 
thinking. Many of the students had not taken an art course before. 



For the first two years, Tiedje did a project in which she divided a 
2' X 3' poster (one year it was a tropical fish) in sections and cut it up, 
giving each student one of the sections. All students were asked to 
reproduce their section, doubled in size, without looking at the work 
of their fellow students. Each student worked with just one grid. The 
project involved mathematics since the students doubled the propor- 
tions. They worked with oil pastels, so they learned to use that medi- 
um, sometimes changing the color tone. When the students had fin- 
ished their enlargements, the class mounted them on the board, section 
by section. As each piece of the puzzle was put into place, the enthu- 
siasm from the audience of students mounted. Tiedje said that the stu- 
dents did an excellent job. She found that this project was also good 
for developing group cohesion. 
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"At the first picnic, a 
NntionsB(wk 
employee talked about 
the bankin^^ industry 
and about how to 
establish credit and 
apply for college loans." 
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Field Trips. The Westminster faculty planned field trips to supple- 
ment in-class teaching. In 1992, for the computer course, the students 
visited the Motorola Company in Palm Beach and the Fort Ltiinlerdole 
Sun Sentinel's computer-controlled robotics assembly lines where the 
newspaper is put together. As a part of the art course, the group trav- 
eled to Miami to visit the Vi/.caya Museum, a mansion built in 1916 for 
John Deere which was, in 1952, turned into a museum to display home 
furnishings representative of different periods in history — from the 
days of the Rc>man Umpire up to the nineteenth century. 

In 1993, the Westminster students went to Miami to visit the 
Holocaust Museum and the South Florida Historical Museum for their 
history course. Next, the group took an air boat ride and had a lecture 
in the Everglades National Park as an enrichment activity for the envi- 
ronmental science course. The students also went to the Flagler 
Museum in West Palm Beach in connection with their art work. 

In 1994, the group went to Vi/.caya Museum in Miami. For the sci- 
ence course, the group \’isited Fort Lauderdale's Museum of Science 
and Discovery to see the great mammals exhibit and the IMAX Theater 
film on the Grand Canyon. They also took the tour boat which travels 
Fort Lauderdale's intracoastal waterway and stops at an island with 
exhibits about Florida's Seminole Indians. The students went to Miami 
a second time, taking the commuter train down and the Miami People 
Mover Loop to get around the city. While there, they visited the Miami 
Museum of Arts and Science and the Bayside Market Place. 

Cookouts. In 1992, Westminster Academy gioup had two barbe- 
cues at Fort Lauderdale Christian School. The Pine Crest site students 
joined them for the second outing. At the first picnic, a NationsBank 
employee talked about the banking industry and about how to estab- 
lish credit and apply for college loans. In 1993 and 1994, Westminster 
Gain the Et/yc students again linked with those from Fort Lauderdale 
Christian School for picnics at the beginning and end of the program. 
In 1993, these two groups competed in a boys basketball game with 
both students and faculty playing. 

Student Stories. A number of Westminster students kept in contact 
and expressed their appreciation for the program. One student took 
part in an Adwmcc'd Placement Art course at his home school. He is 
quite talented in art. Tiedje invited him to \'isit her winter art class to 
show his work and to tell those students about the AP Art Course since 
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Westminster did not have one at that time. He came, spoke to the 
group and did a fine job. Gniii the Ed^e helped him with the col- P” 
lege application process. He was accepted at his first choice, the 
Uni\'ersity of South Florida, whore he is studying computer pro- 
gramming with a focus on software for graphics and computer 
assisted design. 

A female student who came two summers was accepted into 
her first choice, the University of Florida. Her mother wrote in 
appreciation, saying that she felt Gni)i the Ed^e had made the dif- 
ference in her daughter's acceptance into the university. The young 
woman is majoring in biology with the aim of becoming a dentist. 

Another young woman took part in the Westminster program all 
three years. She came to Gni)i the Ed^e with strong social skills that led 
her to become cheerleading captain at her high school, but she said that 
Gain the Edge gave her the confidence and the motivation to succeed 
academically. She attributes her good SAT scores to the impact of her 
summer studies at Westminster Academy. 
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"It is ensi/ to conclude 
from the nhove 
testimomj that Cain 
the Ed^e succeeded in 
communicating a love 
of learning and an 
appreciation of 
teaching to many of the 
students who took pari. 



Highlights From The Four Schools 

One idea that comes through repeatedly in the stories of the work 
in these four schools^ sites is that when the teachers tauglit what they 
loved, the message to the students about developing a sense of plea- 
sure in learning was reinforced. The students saw the teachers expe- 
riencing pleasure in their subject and in the sharing of knowledge. 
This sense of pleasure in subject matter came through when Crawford 
talked about Shakespeare, when joynt talked about history, when Cox 
talked about horticulture and in many other instances as well. Mackey 
said that Gain the Edge was "an educator's dream" because of team- 
work, flexibility, and the opportunity to teach what you love. 

Similarly, when the teachers were happy to be with their students, 
the students felt that happiness. Wozniak and other Westminster 
teachers said that when the students sensed their teachers' pleasure in 
working with them, the students responded in kind by enjoying their 
relationship with their teachers. Winrow said that she was sure she 
made an impact on her students' lives and she was just as sure that 
they made a positive impact on hers. Thomas spoke of the pleasure 
she feels when she thinks about the fact that she has achieved many 
small goals with her students, helping them strengthen their skills and 
gi\'ing them extra support to encourage them to believe in their abili- 
ties. Tiedje told how she aimed to help students feel successful in their 
art work and she wanted to help them grow in their capacity for intro- 
specti\'e thinking. 

It is easy to conclude from the above testimony that Gain the Ed;^c 
succeeded in communicating a love of learning and an appreciation of 
teaching to many of the students who took part. The small, flexible 
classroom setting with a teacher-driven curriculum paced to the stu- 
dents' le\'els and rates of learning were key factors. 

These teachers also often planned lessons that engaged their stu- 
dents in interaction or active learning. There were math problems to 
be solved at the board, competitions in \'Ocabulary-building, drama 
skits and other oral presentations. The relaxed, often playful, class- 
room atmosphere ga\'e the students permission to let down their over- 
ly grown-up reser\’e and to act their age or younger while still being 
acti\’ely engaged in the learning process, behavior that is not usually 
possible in the large classrooms of public high schools. Also, this 
change-of-pace during the day must ha\’e been important for keeping 
attention in often lengthy class periods on a long summer's day. 
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One teacher noted that the caring atmosphere and the individual 
attention in Giiiii the Eil^c classes permitted students to let down their 
guard and acknowledge their bewilderment when they didn't under- 
stand what was being taught in contrast to the teen culture in their 
home schools, an atmosphere in which students might be harsh with 
their classmates who admitted a lack of understanding. The teacher 
observed that when students could admit their confusion about a sub 
ject being taught, they were then better able to absorb the material and 
move ahead in their learning. 

These stories indicate also that when guest speakers came to visit 
Gain the Ei{^e classes, they sometimes went away inspired to give 
something to the program. At Fort Lauderdale Christian, this hap- 
pened when the founder of Wendy's gave a scholarship to a Gain the 
Edge student who had impressed him. It also happened at Fort 
Lauderdale Christian when a speaker came from the Enterprise 
Ambassador program. That speaker later helped a Gain the Edge stu- 
dent gain acceptance for the next Ambassador program. When Pine 
Crest went to visit the Fort Lauderdale Sun Sentinel, one student applied 
for an internship there and achieved it. People often search for ways 
to contribute to the youth of their community; this program pro\'ided 
that opportunity for some who came in contact with it. 
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THE CONSORTIUM'S 
JOINT FUNCTIONS 

This section reviews the joint aspects of the Consortium's work. 
The Gain the Ei{^c project is characterized by an interplay of indepen- 
dence and joint action by the participating schools. 

Some aspects of the project became more shared after the first year. 

In 1992, when the project was just getting on its feet, the Consortium 
lacked some of the infrastructure needed for joint participation. As a 
remedy, in 1993 the group initiated a committee structure for the 
recruitment and fundraising functions. The schools also pulled the 
recruitment efforts together under the leadership of Franklin-Jackson. 
Subsequent!}', the shared work increased. 

Publicity 

One of the first things McMillan did after he heard that the 
Consortium's grant was ,appro\'ed was to ask Gary Butts, Pine Crest s 
De\-elopment Director to help with corporate solicitation, and to ask 
Patty Camp, Pine Crest's Alumni Secretary and a staff person with 
strong design skills, to work on publicity for the Gain thi pro 

gram. On January 24, 1992, the three met to begin work on publicity. 
Publicity was important for recruitment and fundraising, both of 
which needed to get going quickly in order to prepare for the 1992 
summer session. 

This section will focus on the acti\ ities and the ex olution of public- 
ity for the project over three years, but the reader should remembei 
that publicity was alway: intertwined with recruitment and, to some 
extent, with fundraising. Publicity remained in Camp s hands for the 
first year, but in the seexmd and third years the responsibility was 
shared with staff frx^m either scIuhiIs after the creatiem eif a committee 
svstem. 

Press Releases and Newspaper Articles. As an initial public rela- 
tions step. Camp ceimposed a press release abeiut the grant and the 
Gain the Ed;^e program. The release identified the annuint of the grant, 
its purpose, the four independent sclwols inx’ohed, the minimum 
matching funds needed from business, and the plan of working with 
guidance counselors tci recruit students. The publicitx' team sent the 
press release to eight South Florida newspapers. Other press releases 
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were made during the three years of the program, typically one during 
recruitment season and one at the end of the session. 

The 1992 press releases led to one mention of the Gai)i the Ed;^e pro- 
gram in a local newspaper's late May listing of 1992 summer program 
choices for students. In October of 1992, a Miami Herald education 
writer devoted a few paragraphs of a longer column to reporting on 
the success of Gain the Ed;^e’s first year. 

In 1993, the Mianii Herald, on May 9th, devoted an article in its 
North Broward edition to the Gam the Edge program. That was a time- 
ly date as it was during the recruitment period. During the summer of 
1993, the Miami Herald mentioned University School site in an article 
telling about many summer programs. On July 12, 1993, a Miami 
Herald staff writer did a feature article on Gain the Edge with quota- 
tions from students. 

On June 1, 1994, the program was mentioned in another well-timed 
listing of summer opportunities. Finally, on August 22, 1994, after the 
third summer session was over, the Fort Lauderdale Sun Sentinel 
devoted a feature article with three versions (for different zones) to 
Gain the Edge, each version including quotations from sti dents at a dif- 
ferent project site. 

Recruitment Brochures. Since early in 1991, during initial stages of 
grant preparation, the four school heads had viewed the program as 
consisting of four curricula that were somewhat different and, there- 
fore, needed to be presented individually so that the prospective stu- 
dent could choose the one that was the most personally appealing. 
Therefore, it followed that the recruitment brochure would include a 
description of each school's offerings as well as an overview and prac- 
tical information about how to sign up. 

Camp designed a 6" x 9" pocket folder plus eight insert sheets for 
each folder. The inserts included the program overview, a separate 
sheet for each school's program, an application form with a parental 
waiver for insurance purposes, a medical information sheet, and a 
form to be filled out by the student's guidance counselor. 

A local firm owned by a Pine Crest School parent printed the 
recruitment packet in 1992. That firm donated $1,700 of a total cost of 
$2,900 for printing the packet and some consortium stationery. In 1992, 
the recruitment packets were also used for fundraising. 
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In 1993, Camp designed a separate brochure for fundraising pur- 
poses. She also redesigned the cover for the recruitment packet 
because the original artwork had been lost. The redesign process per- 
mitted insertion of Franklin-Jackson^s name and telephone to replace 
the four heads of schools as a central contact person for applicants and 
it permitted the listing of the new head of Fort Lauderdale Christian 
School. One printer produced consortium stationery, the fundraising 
brochure, recruitment packets, and 6" x 9" envelopes for the packets 
and the brochure. That printer donated $3,700 of the total cost of the 
printing. 

In 1994, enough publications remained from 1993 so that only a few 
inserts for the recruitment packet needed to be updated and reprinted. 

Newspaper Advertising. In 1992, the consortium paid for adver- 
tising in El Heraldo de Broward and for a targeted insert ad in the Fort 
Lauderdale Sun Sentinel. 

Direct Mail. In 1993 and 1994 committees had been set up for both 
recruitment and fundraising with the result that Camp had help with 
publicity. In 1993, Nate Larkin, the president of Fort Lauderdale 
Christian School, wrote a letter telling his personal story of rising 
above poverty to go to college with the help of some generous people 
that he didn't know. This letter was sent in a targeted mailing by a 
mailing house. They used a mailing list of 1,441 low income families 
with children between the ages of 13 and 17 years. The letter generat- 
ed many telephone calls. 

Posters. Larkin also had a four-color poster dex'eloped to be sent to 
libraries, churches, schools, and businesses. The design of the poster 
cost $650, but $400 of that amount was donated by the designer. The 
printer donated $300 of the $680 cost of printing the large posters. 

Radio. Jim Brown, the development director at Westminster 
Academy and a member of the Fundraising Committee, made a public 
service announcement during his radio program on a local Christian 
radio station in the late afternoon for a week late in May. He also 
arranged for the announcement to be on "Selkirk s Community 
Bulletin Board," another program on the same station. 



Recruitment 

As the Consortium founders explained in their grant proposal, they 
anticipated that most of the recruiting for Gain the Edf^c would occur 
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with public school guidance counselors as had happened for Pine 
Crest's smaller program, the hitciisive Summer Pro^^ram for Muioritics, a 
three week program that had taught up to 20 students a summer. 

Thus, the first effort for recruitment was the preparation of the 
recruitment packet which was then sent with a letter of explanation to 
all 49 public middle school and high school principals with extra pack- 
ets sent for the guidance departments. The letter and packet went out 
on April 15, 1992. On May 15, a similar letter and packet was sent to 
pri\-ate and parochial schools. 

When applications had just begun to come in by mid-May, project 
leaders were understandably concerned. It was after the middle of 
May that the consortium turned to newspaper advertisements in El 
Hcraldo dc Bivunird and in the Siui Sciiti)tcl. The consortium also start- 
ed sending recruitment packets to local churches, especially those 
located in low income neighborhoods. 

Camp and Franklin-Jackson had, in the meantime, talked with five 
public school guidance counselors at the annual celebration of the 
Women's Executive Club's mentoring program. 

Franklin-Jackson had begun x'isiting community social agencies 
and institutions in the minority community. She went to community 
recreation centers and to the Boys' Clubs. She also left brochures in 
many locations such as supermarkets, churches, and the water depart- 
ment. In addition, she wrote about the program for Nova University's 
employee newsletter and invited referrals from employees of the 
University. 

Franklin-Jackson had previously managed a summer program for 
the Broward Education and Training Office (BETA). She approached 
that agency early on in hopes that Cain the Ed^e might recruit some of 
their applicants who were just above BETA's pov'erty line. As it turned 
out, BETA paid students to further their education and offered to pay 
low income students who came to the program from BETA, but this 
approach was not in keeping with the Consortium's goal of building a 
lo\’e for learning in itself, so BE 1 A did not work out as a referral source. 
Howe\'er, G(ii)i the Ed;^e did receive fi\'e strong referrals from the 
Urban League in 1992. 



By June 1 1, 43 students had enrolled, but 36 of those had requested 
Unix'ersity School, the only school located in the southern part of the 
county, as their first choice. Just before the beginning of the summer 
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session, the Consortium participants met to parcel out the 
students among the different programs. f 

Consortium members had some concern that public 
school guidance counselors were not referring students 
to Gain tlw Ed;^i' because of their allegiance to their own 
summer school. A few of the 1992 students left Gain f/zc 
Ed^c in the last week because they had to go to public 
school summer school to make up a course and it started 
in july.^^ 

The chart below shows the enrollment at each of the 
Gain the Edge sites at the beginning and at the end of each 
summer session. When the numbers drop at the end of the session, it 
means that students left or were absent too much. When students left, 
they did so for a variety of reasons, including prior commitments to 
other activities towards the end of the session. When the numbers 
increased at the end, particularly for Westminster Academy, it means 
that the school had some students who came at the last minute. 
Fagley, the director there, said that the initial students were so excited 
about the program that they recruited friends and people at their 
churches during the first week. 




Enrollment 



1992 



1993 



1994 



Ft. Lauderdale Christian 
Pine Crest 
University School 
Westminster Academy 

Totals 



-Beg 


End 


Beg 


End 


Beg 


End 


12 


11 


13 


13 


16 


13 


12 


7 


17 


13 


19 


15 


19 


21 


23 


21 


25 


24 


7 


14 


9 


14 


\h 


19 


50 


53 


62 


61 


76 


71 
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creiht. In e.rrlv luiie, counselors conu' to cl.iss to sign up student" who .iro t.iiling .md lin.il 
reports .iKo recommend summer "ihool lor those who h.we t.iiled .1 course Other studenis 
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1993 . The Consortium did some reassessing at the end of 1992. The 
group decided to further develop and unify the recruitment process 
and to hire Franklin-Jackson to lead the recruitment effort for the pro- 
gram as a whole. The Consortium set up committees for recruitment 
and for fundraising. 

In December of 1992, Gam the Ed^e asked Franklin-Jackson to 
assume leadership in student recruitment, public relations, and pro- 
motion. They asked her to continue and augment her contacts with 
local institutions, non-profits, gox ernment agencies and others for the 
purpose of recruitment for the program as a whole. 

In January of 199.3, the consortium created a Recruitment 
Committee, chaired by Franklin-Jackson, with representatix'es from 
each of the four schools. This committee system led to more actix’e par- 
ticipation from all the schools in the publicity and recruitment process. 
After Larkin of Fort Lauderdale Christian School and Brown from 
Westminster Academy became actix'e participants from their respective 
schools, they xvorked on a direct mail letter, posters, and radio 
a n n ouncemen ts. 

In 199.3, the Consortium adopted as a "flexible guideline," sc>me 
recommendations from Lubbers, Fort Lauderdale Christian School 
Program Director, regarding the definition of "economically disadvan- 
taged." The question of how to deal with this aspect of eligibility had 
been unclear in 1992, so reaching this common understanding helped 
staff explain the program. 

Alter the 1993 letter was mailed to the guidance counselors, 
Franklin-Jackson made folloxv-up calls and visits to them to answer 
their questions and talk about the program. The guidance counselors 
responded more positix'ely in 1993. They seemed to understand the 
program better and, also, they had received positix-e feedback from 
their students who had taken part in 1992. 

Larkin xvrote a letter telling his personal story of coming from a low 
income family and managing to graduate from college and become an 
engineer. A mailing house u.sed a direct mail list to .send this letter to 
1,441 of Broxx'ard County's loxx' income families with teenagers. 

l.arkin also siiperx'ised the design and production of a piaster xx’hicli 
was sent to libraries, churches, schools and businessi's. In May of 199.3, 
members ol the Recruitment Committee actually divided up a list of 
churches in Broxx ard County loxv income neighborhoods and person- 
allx’ delix ered the materials to the churches. 
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Brown had his own late afternoon radio show on a local Christian 
radio station. He gave a pubhc serx’ice announcement about Cain the 
Ed^c during the last week in May. 

In a report about recruitment in 1993, Franklin-Jackson said that 
Larkin's letter was second only to Camp's mailing to guidance coun- 
selors in generating responses and that both were major contributors to 
final enrollment figures. Other callers responded with excitement to 
the Larkin letter, but found that their students were too young or in too 
low a grade. 

Franklin-jackson noted in her report that the personal contacts with 
churches made by Lubbers and Larkin of Fort Lauderdale Christian 
School and Fagley of Westminster Academy were quite helpful and 
resulted in a lot of calls tow'ards the end of the recruiting period. 

Franklin-jackson said also that each time there v\'as a newspaper 
write-up, however small the article, she received several calls. 

1994. In 1994, previous approaches were repeated v\dth ease 
because they w'ere no longer new' and they had been successful before. 
By now', the Recruitment Committee had lists of prex’ious contacts and 
plans to follow-up more intensely w'hen appropriate. 

Recruitment packages were sent to guidance counselors. For the 
third year, Franklin-jackson and Camp w'ent to the Women's Executix'e 
Club meeting, Larkin's letter went out to parents, and Browm aired the 
public service announcement. Many calls came in response to these 
last two efforts and, this time, the callers understood better the age and 
grade limits of the program. 

One of the 1993 students at Unix’ersity School site w’as so pleased 
w'ith his summer that, in 1994, he and his counselor, jeff Davis, referred 
11 students that enrolled and six more that the program was unable to 
accommodate. Tw'o of those students were honor students in a magnet 
program. Some were foreign-born w'hich contributed to a rich dixersi- 
ty in University Schciol's 1994 program. He found that the quieter, 
more academic enx’ironment v\ ith the low'er student-teacher ratio plus 
the focus on SAT preparation helped his students increase their moti- 
vation, improve their grades and gain a better understanding of what 
it takes to succeed in college. 

University School received by far the most interest from applicants. 
Franklin-jackson beliex'ed that happened largely because Unix’crsity 
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School was the only Consortium site in the southern part of the coun- 
ty. When Unix’ersity School, site reached its maximum enrollment of 25 
students in 1994, the staff there started turning people away because 
there was no practical transportation to get the students from the 
southern part of the county to the other schools in the north in time for 
class. Some students who listed the c'»ther schciols as their first choice 
also had transportation problems. 

The volume of calls and applications was up substantially in 1994. 
Quite a few students applied who were not accepted for one reason or 
an\.ither. For some, transportaticMi problems were the hindrance; some 
were too young, and a few that were eligible applied too late to be 
included in the bus route. Fort Lauderdale Christian initially tried to 
include younger students, but found that they couldn't work out a 
schedule that would be good for the wide range of ages. A number of 
other callers didn't get to the application stage because their grades 
were too low or because they had summer school or job conflicts with 
the program's schedule. 

The large increase in calls in 1994 indicated that the hard work in 
publicity and recruitment over the three years had begun to pay off. 
The Gain the Ed^^c program was becoming increasingly well-known 
and appreciated in the public schools, in the low inccmie community, 
and amongst the community's various churches and non-profit insti- 
tutions. Moreox'er, representatives from all four schools played active 
roles in recruitment, but the focus had mo\'ed from working for each 
school independently to recruitment for the entity as a whole. 
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Advisory Board 

During the summer of 1992, the Consortium developed an 
Adx’isory Board and in 1993 and 1994 Adx'isory Board membc'rs were 
invited regularly to Consortium meetings. Attendance at meetings 
was not \ ery strong, but individual meriibers of the Adx'isory Board 
did help the Consortium in a number of ways. 

A local banker was a particularly helpful member. Fie brought a 
contribution from his own bank and solicited other banks. Fie also 
attended Consortium meetings regularly and offered valuable sugges- 
tions to the discussions. 
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The Advisory Board included representation from the Broward 
County Public Schools, the Groiiter Fort Liuiderddlo Chamber of 
Commerce, the Urban League of Broward County, the NAACI, 
NationsBank, Barnett Bank, and the Broward Employment and 
Training Administration. The president emeritus of Nova University 
was also a member. 



Fundraising 



EVENTS 



Fundraising proved to be the most challenging part of the project 
for these four independent schools. In ihe end, they made significant 
accomplishments in fundraising, but their achievements did not come 
easily and they were not enough to sustain the program over the long- 
term. The following paragraphs will be an effort to tell the story to 
help others interested in replication to learn from the ups and downs 
of this consortium's efforts to raise funds. School leaders have shared 
their insights gained from experience in the hopes of clarifying issues 
for others interested in similar projects. 

Corporate Funds Needed. Back in the very first meeting of the 
headmasters of the four schools in January of 1991, they reached con- 
sensus on a plan in which corporate support would be at a minimum 
level of 10“o the first year of the grant, 20'’<. the second year, and 30"'.. 
the third year and at Icvist 30".. in any additional years. They antici- 
pated that the fundraising would be in the hands of the four heads of 
schools with assistance from their development directors. 

When the Consortium submitted its proposal to Plan for Social 
Excellence in November, 1991, it included the above percentages for 
corporate support and the foundation made continued payment of the 
three year grant contingent upon meeting the 10, 20, and 30"'.. corpo- 
rate funding levels. The foundation believed that local corporate finan- 
cial commitment was essential. The foundation saw community- 
building as one of the goals of the project and hoped that the Gm>i tlic 
Eii>^c project would nurture a positive, cooperative relationship 
between independent scho^ils, IcK'al corporations and the publit 
schools. Independent schools would contribute their teachers' skills 
and their facilities. Businesses would invest in the human potential of 
the community's future wtirkers and citizens. 
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Chamber of Commerce. In January of 1991, the Consortium 
founders discussed the idea of making contact with the executive 
director of the Chamber of Commerce in the near future to ask his help 
in fundraising. Later in the spring, they thought it would be better to 
prepare their promotional brochure before reaching out to the corpo- 
rate community. Then, they thought it might be better to wait until the 
grant was appro\-ed in order to be sure they were going ahead with the 
project. Meanwhile, the foundation asked for a letter of endorsement 
from the Chamber of Commerce to show that the Chamber was 
informed and willing to help with fundraising in the corporate sector. 

McMillan and Butts met with the Chamber's executi\’e director in 
November of 1991. The executive director asked to see the 
Consortium's letter of endorsement from the superintendent of schools 
before writing the requested letter. 

1992 Fundraising. Butts did most of the 1992 fundraising work. 
Camp helped with mailings. Extensive 1992 solicitations resulted in 7 
gifts, 1 pledge, 34 refusals, and 83 companies that failed to respond. 
Total cash donations came to $4,000. In addition, the firm that printed 
the recruitment packets and stationery gave an "in-kind" donation of 
$1,700. 

E\’en the companies that had previously funded Pine Crest's sum- 
mer program for minorities were not coming through this time. One 
large corporation, a former funder, said that this new program didn't 
fall within its guidelines. It appeared that the change from one school 
to a consortium of four schools called for new scrutiny whereas the 
annual renewal of funds for the hitcfiswc Simiiucr Piv^rnm for Minorities 
had been almost automatic. 

Pena tried to encourage the Consortium, telling members to count 
their sweat equity towards the goal of $10,000 for the first year. The 
Consortium concurred and consequently met its goal. The following 
chart tracks the Consortium's 1992 fundraising activity. 

Fundraising Consultant. Late in 1992, a fundraising consultant 
who was working with Pine Crest School suggested that the 
Consortium should find a corporate leader who would be a benefactor 
himself and who would take on a more personalized funding appeal 
by hosting a party and inx’iting students from the program to come and 
share their experiences. Th . <>st might speak about all of the dollars 



Consortium of Secondary Schools of Greater Fort Lauderdale 
1992 Solicitation Schedule 

In 1992 the consortium solicited funding from 126 s'arious corpo- 
rations, private businesses, and foundations for the Academic 
Enrichment Summer Program for Economically Uisads'antaged 
Students. ' 



Date 


Prospect Group 


Information 


April 6 


126 local businesses 


Personal let- 
ter, Brochures 


April 13-May 26 


126 local businesses 


Personal 
phone calls, 
follow-up 
materials 


June 17 


126 local businesses 


Personal let- 
ter 


September 30 


126 local businesses 


Personal let- 
ter 


October 8 


8.3 local businesses 


Solicitation 

letter. 

Brochures 


Octtiber 20 


8 targeted corporations 


Personal let- 
ter 


Nt)\ eniber 5 


12 Trust Management Firms 


Personal let- 
ter 


December 1 


Various local businesses 


Follow-up 

calls 



that donors' contributions w'ould bring into the county from the foun- 
dation. The solicitors, however, didn't know where to find such an 
angel after their hard work had turned up so little. 

I'he consultant also emphasized the importance of each school tak- 
ing an acti\'e rote in fundraising, hate in 1992, one headmastei ctmi 
mented that he had not found many people within his own school's 
parent body who were interested in helping to fund the summer pr 
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gram. He sensed that making appeals within his school's parent com- 
munity was difficult because it conflicted with the need to raise money 
for their school's own needs. That headmaster felt frustrated in not 
ha\’ing had more success. 

1993 Fundraising. In December c)f 1992, the Consortium decided to 
start a Fundraising Committee and to have each school represented on 
the committee. McMillan suggested that the representative to the 
Fundraising Committee shcmid not bo a school's de\'olopment director 
because of a potential conflict of interest. In 1993, Consortium mem- 
bers decided not to solicit families from their ow'n schools. Butts, 
whose office had handled the fundraising in 1992, chaired the 
Fundraising Committee. 

With the new Fundraising Committee in action, lists of corpora- 
tions and local foundations were di\'ided up among representatives 
from the four schools. Some major gifts arrived from foundations and 
corporations, but again almost all of the successful solicitations came 
via Pine Crest School. Fundraising totals for 1993 came to $16,600 in 
cash, a $12,200 impro\'ement over the previous year; "in-kind" dona- 
tions added $5,850 more. There was $12,725 in "sweat equity" from 
the four schools for a total of $35,175. 

1994 Fundraising. In 1994, $14,350 was raised in cash, all by Pine 
Crest. "Sweat equity" from all four schools amounted to $15,483 and 
there was one "in-kind" gift of $317 for a total of $30,150. 

Three Year Fundraising. For the three years, the Consortium 
raised a total of $34,450 in cash, $15,000 of which came from one foun- 
dation. In the three years, the program also received "in-kind" services 
\'alued at $7,959 and the four schools contributed "sweat equity" to 
the amount of $28, 208. One donor who offered a total of $15,000 to 
Gain the Eii^e had given that money to Pine Crest to use as the school 
saw fit. Pine Crest then made the contribution to Gai)i the 



"Ill December of 1992, 
the Consort iuni deckled 
to start a Fundraising 
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REFLECTIONS 

Broward County Fundraising Environment. Consortium mem- 
bers speculated tliat one reason for business reluctance to contribute to 
the project was that the Fort Lauderdale business community had 
already de\eloped close ties with the public school system. The Gain 
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the Eii;^e fundraisers said that a frequent response to their requests was 
"We already contribute to Partners in Excellence.” 

Indeed, the fundraising em ironment in Broward County is a com- 
petiti\'e one.*" Broward is sandwiched between Palm Beach and Dade 
Counties, both of which ha\'e more corporate headquarters than 
Brt>ward County. Corporate headquarters often gi\ e more generously 
to their local community than local offices. There are about twenty cor- 
porations in Broward County that are solicited continuously. On the 
other hand, there are about POO non-profits in the county, all of them 
seeking funds. 

Broward County corporations have many "opportunities" to gi\ e 
to public education. There are at least ten non-profits that ask for 
money for the public schools. They include junior Achiex ement. Cities 
in Schools, Partners in Excellence, the Fort Lauderdale Chamber of 
Commerce, other chambers and other programs. (There are twenty 
Chambers of Commerce in the county). Between 300 and 330 busi- 
nesses in the county are invok ed in partnerships with schools. Many 
of those same companies also help the schools through one-time gifts 
or other programs. With a \’ery large school department (more than 
198,000 students in 1994-93 and constantly growing), there is no doubt 
that there are innumerable occasions upon which Bro\\ard County 
businesses are asked to help with projects related to public education. 

State of the Economy. In 1992, the nation was just coming out of a 
recession which might well ha\ e been one factor in the low response to 
the Consortium's appeals. One Consortium leader noted that corpo- 
rations in south Florida had started to downsize b\' 1992 and the effect 
grew worse each year after that. Common responses were "We are 
already committed" or "We are cutting back. 

Non-profit Entity. Both Butts and McMillan said that, in ret- 
rospect, they believe it might have helped the fundraising effort if 
the Consortium had become a 301 (c)(3) non-profit corporation. 
The founders had hesitated to do that because of the time and 
money imolved. As it w'as, some donors were confused when 
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ciskod to gi\’o the money. to one school for a project involving four 
schools. When hearing a description of the project, some seemed to 
focus more on their reactions to the prix’ate schools than to the entity 
and its mission. Some who were not Protestant focused on the church 
affiliation of two of the schools e\’en though Cniii the Ed;^c did not have 
a religious focus. Perhaps if Liniii the Eii^e had been more clearly a sep- 
arate entity which the member schools had elected to join, the situation 
would ha\ e been easier for prospecti\'e donors to understand. 

Independent Schools and Corporate Fundraising. McMillan 
explained that although independent schools continually need to raise 
money, their experience and their success is primarily within their own 
constituency; their parent body, their alumni, and those corporations 
whose leadership inclucies members of their parent body. With some 
well-appreciated exceptions, corporations in the wider community 
rarely give to independent schools, and, when they do, it is usually 
those who do business with the school. Therefore, independent school 
leaders are not working from a strong body of experience when asked 
to solicit corporations in their larger community. 



"Tciichcrs prepared a 
fiiimaiary sheet for each 
student at the etui of the 
summer, descrihinp the 
material studied and the 
student's progress. " 




Follozu-up and Evaluation 

Follow-up of Students. Teachers prepared a summary sheet for 
each student at the end of the summer, describing the material studied 
and the student's progress. This "report" was sent back to the stu- 
dent's home school in an effort to inform the teachers there about the 
student s work. Some schools awarded one "summer enrichment" 
credit to students who attended class for 130 hours or more. 

The four schools invited Cain the Ed^e seniors to college admission 
programs on their campuses during the school year. 

In April of 1993, the Consortium sponsored a reunion for 1992 grad- 
uates, their families, and their friends. The goals for the day were to 
renew old friendships and to encourage students to return for a second 
year. I he schools sent students a letter and a questionnaire along with 
the in\'itation. The questionnaire asked whether Cain the Ed^e had 
helped students with math, literature, writing, computers, humani- 
ties/ arts or SAT/ AC F during the year. The questionnaire also asked 
about seniors' college preferences and whether the\- had already 
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rccois'od ciny iiccoptnnccs. Students wore tisked to indicate whether 
they were interested in returning; for a second summer. 

After the 19S2 session, No\’a Southeastern Uni\ersity, Broward 
Community College and Florida Atlantic L!ni\'ersity, all located in 
Broward County, offered scholarships to Cain the t.d;^c graduates that 
had been referred by the Urban League. 

Nova Southeastern Unix'ersity offered a $1,000 scholarship, renew- 
able if a good grade point average is maintained, to Cain the grad- 
uates accepted by No\ a's undergraduate college. 

At the end of July in 1993, the Consortium held a picnic at Pine 
Crest School for students, parents, and staff from all four schools. 

Program Evaluation. The Consortium created a two page student 
evaluation form that was used by all four sites at the end of each sum- 
mer session. The form asked students their opinion on a scale of 1 to 5 
about the degree of their skill improvement in different areas; about 
the amount of homework, reading, and tests in the summer session; 
about attitude changes during the summer in relation to schoolwork 
and learning; and about the importance of transportation to their atten- 
dance. The students signed the form. Most students praised the pro- 
gram, and when students offered suggestions, the teachers tried to take 
them into account in planning for the following year. 




IDEAS FOR NEXT TIME 



Successes 

Before beginning <i section on ideiis for the next itenition of this 
kind of <1 project, it is useful to stop iind gi\'e attention to the many suc- 
cesses of Csiiiii the 

First of all, this program ga\'e real support to 180 students in their 
academic learning and their social de\'elopment at a key time in then- 
youth. For those who received a boost that made their entry to college 
more sure-footed, it made a difference that will most likely ha\’e a life- 
long impact tin their earning ability and, therefore, their capacity to 
support a family and achie\-e their goals. For others who might not 
have gone on to college, the program still must ha\ e stabilized and 
supported their high school learning. Gniu the Ed;^e made a positi\'o 
impact as well on the parents and lo\-ed ones of these young people 
who watched their children spend a summer growing academically 
and socially. 

In addition, for twelve or more teachers, Gni)i the Ed^e offered an 
opportunity to augment their income while enriching their profession- 
al experience and permitting them to make a contribution to theii larg 
er community. 

For the rest of us, the tmlookers and the replicators, this pioject and 
its leaders ha\e shown one possible path for other independent 
schools that want to find ways to relate to and contribute to their laig- 
er community. The earlv 19h0 s ha\'e seen increased intere.st in com 
munity-building and institutional collaboration both for reasons of 
economy and as a way of maintaining and fostering our nation's 
democracy. These four schools ha\ e taken the leap, reached out to 
their community, and shared with the rest of us both their rewards and 
their learning in making the effort. The need is there and these schools 
ha\’0 responded to it. 

As McMillan commented, "This country has one serious problem 
with the preparation of low income and minority youth foi the work** 
force and thev have a difficult challenge themseh-es in getting estab- 
lished in jtibs and careers in their twenties." The challenge is great 
and, as the Gain the /.'c/yc staff, teachers and students would tell you, 
the rewards are great for those who move to mei t it. 
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"This project and its 
leaders have showu one 
possible path for other 
independent schools that 
want to find loaifs to 
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Tho following paragraphs are an effort to look at some of the issues 
raised in planning a project such as Gain the Etl^c. There is not one 
right way to do tliis work, but articulation and discussion of some 
issues early in the project should be helpful in responding to those bar- 
riers that inex’itablv arise. 



"A project can be 
enriched by looking for 
ways that its work can 
coniplenient proy;rains 
that already exist in the 
public schools/' 
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Culutre and Collaboration 

For anyone attempting to bring together independent school lead- 
ers, public school staff, corporate leaders, and low income teenagers, it 
is well to talk up front about the fact that these are four different cul- 
tures — and culture matters. Cultural distance can be a barrier as well 
as cultural stereotyping and these issues can occur for all four cultures 
in\’ol\'ed. 

Those people v\ ho work within independent schools might con- 
sider the benefits that can accrue to them from the project as well as the 
benefits they are gix'ing. It helps build mutual respect when all play- 
ers feel there are mutual gains from participation. It can also help 
build appreciation within the constituency of the independent school. 
In Gain the Eiiye, the teachers have spoken about how their profession- 
al life has been enriched by the opportunity to research and try out 
new ideas in a relaxed, flexible setting. They ha\'e also increased their 
experience in working with a culturally diverse classroom, a skill that 
is increasingly of interest to independent schools as they attempt to 
dix'ersify their student body. 

Public school staff sometimes yearn for a classroom of respectful, 
eager learners that independent school teachers are accustomed to 
ha\'e and that also characterized the Gniu the Edye program. They 
might feel "If only 1 had those working conditions, 1 could get such 
great results!" There will always be cultural barriers between public 
and independent schools that need to be acknowledged and given 
careful attention. E\ en if independent schools doing this type of pro- 
ject don't seek full collaboration, they are still dependent on the public 
.schools' cooperation for referrals and follow-up. A project can be 
enriched by looking for ways that its work can complement programs 
that already exist in the public schools. Project staff should, however, 
anticipate and striv e to allex'iate likely cultural barriers between public 
and private schools. 
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In many locations where this type of project might be developed, 
there will already be a working relationship between the corporate 
community and the public schools. Many school-business partner- 
ships have been de\'oloped since the 1980s when business leaders 
began to see benefit in working with public schools. However, corpo- 
rate leaders often ha\’e to be helped to see that independent schools 
also can make contributions to education in the wider community. 
They need to understand that programs like Cni)i the Ed^c will help 
businesses future workers and will boost the general econt>niic le\ el of 
their area as well. These programs will also play a supportive role in 
helping the public schools meet their goal of increased student 
achievement. As Byer, former head of University School, has said, 
"independent schools have to help corporations understand that the 
impact of these programs will ha\’e a profound long-term effect on the 
lives of the students who participate." 

As for low income students and their families, they are likely to 
perceive the domain of independent schools as being quite far from 
their world. As seen in Gain the Ed^c, that perception changes when the 
word comes back, based on real experience, that the program is help- 
ful and worthwhile. Then the good news can travel fast. 

Design and Structure 

There are a number of ideas that relate to the structure of a project, 
but have far-reaching ramificatitms for other functions. 

Separate Entity. Giiiii the Ed;^e leaders felt in retrospect that it 
might have worked beth •• if their consortium had set up a separate 
non-profit entity for the program. They thought that corporations 
solicited by fundraisers would understand the program better if they 
were not asked to direct their checks to one independent school. 
I’erhaps the construction of a separate entity, theiebv mo\ ing the pro 
gram out from under the wings of one school, wtnild help multiple' 
schools share the administrative responsibilities equally. On the other 
hand, it wevald be important that stmieone’ ha\'e a firm hane1 in steer- 
ing the entitv and that it not be a low priority for all the schools 
involved. 

Executive Director. McMillan, as executi\'e dire'Ctcn', se'ems to ha\ e 
bevn the glue that kept this collaboration together. It was he who set 
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the agenda, reminded people of meetings, wrote reports. He had a 
strong sense of responsibility and commitment to the project. But he 
vvasn t paid for this work and neither u'cre Butts and Camp. Each of 
the three had many other responsibilities. If a consortium paid a direc- 
tor for whom this was a primary job, that person could take the lead on 
recruitment and fundraising as well as on the administrative functions. 

Size of Schools. In this project. Pine Crest was the largest of the 
four schools. Moreox'er, Gain the Ed^^e grew out of a prior project at 
Pine Crest and the funding foundation was led by two graduates of 
that school. Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that Pine 
Crest took the lead in the project. Howex er, in fundraising particular- 
ly, the original assumption had been for shared responsibility. If 
schools of different sizes are planning to join in a project like this, clar- 
ification in the initial stages about relative participation in finances and 
other aspects of the project would be useful. 

Types of Schools. One Gain the Ed;^c staff person mentioned that 
when he approached businesses some people resisted the idea of con- 
tributing to a group of schools, some of which represented a religion 
other than their own. Phis should be a consideration in future replica- 
tions. This is, of course, just one x’ariable to be considered in building 
a consortium. Others would include shared goals, quality of teaching, 
capacity to add programs, location and interest. The size of a consor- 
tium is a x'ariable as well. Variables pertinent to consortium size might 
include location, transportation factors, and ease of communication 
among members. Often starting small and building growth after 
achieving success works well. 

Local business group. If a local business entity such as a Chamber 
of Commerce were given a stronger role from the beginning, such as 
becoming a member of the consortium or being part of an adx'isory 
board that helped with early plarming, then the business community, 
feeling a greater sense of ownership in the project, might be more will- 
ing to take an actix'e role in the funding process. The business group 
might also contribute some valuable insights from its perspective and 
it might have good networking contacts. Perhaps it could help foster 
relations between the prix'ate and public schools. Perhaps it might con- 
tribute office space for an executive director or it might take charge of 
some or all of the fundraising for the project, permitting the educaUxrs 
to focus on curriculum and teaching. All of this would not necessarilv 
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be easy, especially if there is not already an existing working relation- 
ship between the business entity and the independent schools. It takes 
time and mutual trust to build relationships which help institutions 
work together. 

Public School System. Similarly, independent schools might find 
an earlier role for their local public school system in the planning 
process. Some independent schools developing summer enrichment 
programs build them jointly with a public school system. Others do 
not seek full collabo.'ation. Either way, the public school student is the 
customer for the program and the summer enrichment program sup- 
ports the goals of the public schot)! system, i.e. increased student 
achie\'ement. Development of an open working relationship with pub- 
lic schools early in the process entails asking the public school system 
for ideas about how the enrichment progran; could support and not 
duplicate its programs. Mutual clarification of goals should increase 
cooperation. Such up front openness would facilitate referrals while 
providing opportunity for help with w'intertime' follow-up and w'ith 
program evaluation. 

The Fort Lauderdale schools had special programs for under- 
achieving gifted students and for dropout prevention. Students from 
both these programs came to Gain the Ed^c and their summer w'ork 
complemented and reinlorced that of their winter setting. The fit was 
particularly apt in the'se instance's. This kind of dewetailing e'ffect 
could conceiwiblv be' achie\'e'd in a de'libe’rate' way if the' public and pri- 
vate schools were tii communicate more closely and plan strategically 
for an optimal fit between programs. 

While a direct approach to a school system might be ideal, it might 
not alw'ays work, depending on such factors as the participants' com- 
munication skills, the openness of the school system, and other issues 
intc'rnal to the' school svste'm at that point in time'. Ofte’n, but not 
inc'ariably, when pe'ople are' inc'itc'd to otter ideas, they responci posi- 
tively. Again, relationship-building and mutual understanding takes 
time. 1-or Cuiin the Ei/yc, informal relationships with personnel in the 
public schools grew ewer time as people saw that mutual interests were 
served by the project. 

Centralization vs. Decentralization. One defining aspect of the 
Fort Lauderdale consortium was the fact that c’ach site operated its 
classes quite independently of the others. The description of each site's 
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work shows that this arrangement permitted creativity, variety and 
flexibility for the teachers as they developed and carried out their cur- 
ricula. Indeed, one of the strengths of Gain the Edge was the degree to 
which the teachers w'ere able to engage their creativity and their pas- 
sion for a subject in planning their courses. However, the fact that 
there was little or no communication among the teachers at different 
sites meant that there was little chance for cross-fertilization of out- 
standing practices or for peer support if there were rough times in the 
course of the work at a particular site. Replicating groups might want 
to consider closer ci'oss-site communication among teachers, the front- 
line workers in these programs. 

Age Grouping. Another idea might be to have sites specialize 
according to age group. Those serving the older teens might be the 
ones located on or near university campuses and devoting a lot of ener- 
gy to SAT preparation and college visitation. Other sites might cater to 
younger teens with a focus on developing pleasure in learning, college 
preparatory study skills, critical thinking skills, and the long-range 
view' of the college application process (as in the example of the guest 
speaker at Fort Lauderdale Christian School w'ho told the students 
about steps they could take in each year of their high school career to 
prepare for the college application process). If sites offered programs 
for different age groups, it would permit returning students to take 
part in fresh curricula each summer while the sites could repeat suc- 
cessful units and field trips without w'orrying that their returning stu- 
dents w'ould find the topics repetitious. 

College Preparation Only? Cuiti the Edge did not collect data 
about the percentage of its students that w'ent on to college. Actually, 
the program's youngest students would not have finished high school 
by the end of the program. But considering that the students who 
came to Gni)i the Edge represented a range of academic achievement 
and, considering that low income students have financial barriers 
w'orking against them in reirards to college enrollment, it is perhaps 
safe to say that not all of thc.a did go on to college. Yet, among those 
who did not, most still must have improved their academic skills and 
understanding in those key subjects of English, and mathematics, skills 
desperately needed in tw'enty-first century manufacturing, laboratory 
and serx'ice w'orkers wTio do not graduate from college. 

Therefore, a consortium of independent schools considering sum- 
mer enrichment for its community's low' income teens might discuss 
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the possibility of skill-building in algebra, geometry, trigonometry, pre- 
calculus, English vocabulary, and self-expression for average and 
above average students who want strong competencies in those areas 
whether for technical school or for college. Such an approach would 
be in keeping with the federal government's current (1995) emphasis 
on the school-to-work transition which aims to upgrade mathematics 
and English skills for technical workers as well as for the college- 
bound. 

Importantly, such an approach might also be more supportive to 
the self-esteem of those students who want to g^in an edge in their 
high school work, but who might seek a less expensi\'e, more focused 
route to post-high school success than a four year college. 

However, for the sake of the studenis as well as their teachers, it 
would be important not to decrease the intensity of the curriculum 
since a strength of the program is the individualized, almost tutorial, 
^ attention directed towards mastery of challenging material. This 
strength showed up particularly in students' appreciative comments 
about their learning in their summer math work. Immigrant students 
had similar comments about their gains in English vocabulary and self- 
expression. 



Recruitment 

Gain the Ed;^c sought out community agencies and institutions such 
as churches to spread the word about its programs. It sought co\'erage 
in local newspapers as well. The first year the Consortium purchased 
advertisements, but after that the project relied on announcements and 
stories in the newspapers for print media coverage and that worked 
well. Gain the Ed;^c had opportunities for radio public service 
announcements and the program sent a direct mail letter to lov\ 
income families. All of these techniques helped. As the program 
proved itself, news of its benefits spread by word-of-mouth and some 
students returned for a second and third year. 

The schools resourcefully used their own constituencies as recruit- 
ing resource.^. Westminster looked into its database for the hor.ie 
churches of the schtHil's winter students and sent flieis to those church 
es. University School contacted the African-American families in its 
school and asked them if they knew of students in their communities 
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who might benefit from the program. Franklin-Jackson also sent a 
notice to the employee newsletter of Nova Southeastern University, 
her employer and the sponsor of Uni\’ersity School. 

McMillan commended the w'ork of Franklin-jackson and said that 
her outreach skills to the wider community were invaluable. He felt 
that since many low income students are minorities it is a real asset for 
a project like this one to have a talented minority person leading the 
outreach and recruitment effort. 

In a replication of this type of project, perhaps stronger relations 
could be developed with the public schools. If so, perhaps the summer 
enrichment program and the schools could together identify certain 
subsets of the school population that they thought might be especially 
worthwhile targeting in addition to those students and families who 
respond to a broadly-ba.sed public relations campaign. 

Some school systems have a publication describing summer activi- 
ties for their students in the larger community. Such a publication 
could be another recruiting resource. 



"In a replication of this 
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Fundraising 

Several ideas pertinent to fundraising have been raised in an earli- 
er section, among them the establishment of a separate entity for the 
consortium and the consideration of including a broader spectrum of 
sectarian schools if any religious-affiliated schools are included. Both 
of those steps might reduce barriers to giving felt by people reluctant 
to donate to independent schools or to a school affiliated with a reli- 
gion other than their own. Of course, both these factors would need to 
be considered within the context of the overall environment in each 
setting. 

Previous brief mention has also been made of the idea of asking a 
group of corporations to assume responsibility for some or all of the 
local fundraising aspect of this type of project. There woulci be two 
rationales for this approach. The first is mutual hometown interest and 
allegiance. When a community's independent schools join to offer 
summer enrichment to low income students of their own locality, they 
are basically seeking to be a more active part of their local community 
and to make a substantial contribution tc it. Therefore, this is a legiti- 
68 
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mate community cause for a business to support. This is not a nation- 
wide program seeking the nation's brightest low income students to 
prepare for the nation's most competitive colleges. This is a hometown 
program meant to serve low income students who are achieving some- 
what less than they could potentially, but who are achieving. These 
students enter with motivation and at Ica^t a "C" average. These are 
local corporations' future human resources and future consumers. 

A second reason to ask local corporations to assume some respon- 
sibility for fundraising is that independent schools don't ha\’e a lot of 
expertise or experience in fundraising outside of their own constituen- 
cies. Their talents lie in teaching and college preparation, so they 
might best focus their energies in that direction. 

There is the question of whether participating independent schools 
should be required to contribute funds in addition to their "sweat equi- 
ty" and their physical facilities. Some other programs do and some 
don't. One variable is the size of the endowment of the independent 
school. Few have large endowments. Phillips-Andover in 
Massachusetts, an exception, contributes substantially to its summer 
program for minorities and is even preparing to endow its summer 
program. The Atlanta Summer Scliolari^ Program does not ask member 
independent schools to fundraise within their own constituencies. 

Perhaps schools can find a middle ground where they do not 
actively fundraise within their own constituencies, but they do com- 
municate frequently to the families within their own school about their 
summer program for low income students and they articulate path- 
way's for interested persons to help financially or otherwise. 
Independent school families do have a diversity of interests and posi- 
tive public relations may lead to the disco\'ory of pre\'iously unknown- 
resources. Sometimes affluent families would like to contribute to 
their wider community, but lack pathways. Such families might wel- 
come the opportunity to participate in a program like Gain the Ed^c 
that was based within their children's school. 

TRIO, a federal program under the Higher Education Act, funds 
summer enrichment programs including Upward Bound. The law 
gives priority to higher education entities or community-based orga- 
nizations, but TRIO has funded summer enrichment programs in a few 
independent schools. The T\<\0 program finished a grant competition 
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in 1995. The next one will be held in 1999 if the law is not substantial- 
ly changed in the meantime." 

Long-term fundraising for a project like this one will alway:- be a 
challenge. Considering that the focus of a project like Gni}i the Ed;-e is 
local, it is important that the local community embrace it by taking an 
active role in the project's financing. When independent schools 
extend a hand to contribute to their local community, they need to be 
met by hands reaching back from the corporate sector and the public 
education .sector. 



CONCLUSION 

A Wa// Street Journal article of August 8, 1995 titled "Summer 
School is No Longer Just for Kids Who Fell Behind" tells about dual- 
income, affluent families who are putting their youngsters in costly 
summer enrichment programs, often regarding them as added value 
when they would have to pay a babysitter anyhow. The article noted 
that some experts expressed concern that this relentless pace set by 
affluent families would only leave low income children and youth fur- 
ther behind. 

Meanwhile, Upward Bound and the three other federally-funded 
enrichment programs for low income youth that fall under the wing of 
"TRIO" and that currently serve 700,000 youth nationwide, barely 
escaped the budgetary ax in the summer of 1995. 

The simultaneous occurrence of these two trends only argues more 
strenuously for the validity of programs like Gain the Edge. They are 
not easy to develop; particularly thorny are the issues of long-term 
funding and of bringing together cultures that have not known each 
other well in the past so that they can team up for this type of endeav- 
or. But to see the validity, one only has to talk to the participants, 
teachers and students alike, hear their stories, and see the pleasure on 
their faces as they tell about their experiences. 



" In Soptonibor, IWS, Mr. Kicli.ird Sonin'igri'n (202-708-4HH I) w.is in i li.ngc nl Upw.irU 
Hoiiiiil progroms <it tlio U.S. I.Ioportmi'iit c't hilucotion. 



"Aiitononn/ often dirceth/ leada to innovation and clian;^c. We have an 
obli'^ation to ^haiv our iiujovations. (Peter Relic, Prec^ident of the National 
Aciiiociation of Independent Schooh) 

"Public iichoob are often beleaguered. We owe it to our kub (public and 
private i^chool children) to work together for the ^ood of eonnnunities." (Peter 
Relic) 

"Access to quality education may be the only ansiver to many of the 
nation's most pervasive problems: crime, heightened racial tensions, pervaswe 
violence, etc. Many believe that independent schools have a 'public mission 
to perform, otherwise they have no place in the community. (Ben Siiydii, 
Director Emeritus of Horizons-ilpivard Bound). 

"Our schools (independent schools), must stand for something larger than 
serving the Dalton School students. Our privileged, tax-exempt, non-profit 
status is only justified if there is a public purpose." (Gardner Dunnan, 
Headmaster of the Dalton School near San Diego). 



Tin* lour quol,Uions on this pngt‘ oro Ironi Akv 1 oo, "Working logclIuT ,uul Working: 
I'ublic IVivole ColldbotiitiiMi." p. V 




Organizations interested in replicating this project mav contact the 
i’lan to receive copies of the following documents: 



• Articles of Association of Consortium of Secondary 
Schools of Greater Fort Lauderdale 

• Proposed Consortium Budget 

• Financial Commitment of Consortium Schools 

• Publicity Material: Newspaper Insert 

• Publicity Material: Flyer 

• Recruitment l etter to High School Principals 

• Working Definition of "Economically Disadvantaged 
Youth" 

• Financial Reports and Fundraising Information 

• Follow-Up Letter to Student's High School 

• Follow-Up Letter to Students 

• Student Evaluation. 




